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TO ' 

THOMAS C6UTTS,Esa 

J^kcaditly, Sitdttcn StreHi 



AmidIt ih0 sc^m^ of im< 
jpoytant: business' th^t ^ttmct your At^ 
tentiou^ the fo^p^g Work, of a co- 
lour so different from ^Qur pursuits, 
vnA seem tp be\Qb^4ed upoa you 
with a degree of iiuprppri^ty. That 
impropriety wijl appcajr ftill more 
glaring, when it is added, ^at this 
Address has not the sanction of your 
previous knowledge pr permission. 
The fact is, it occurred to me that, 

b if 



n DEDICATION, 

if I applied for Jeave, I fliould not 
have s^cqepdfid., A mind like yours, 
that: ' lovfes /o do good by stealth, t was 
sure, wff^di blush tQ find it J:aTne. But, 
permit me to say, you will have no 
reason to be darmed : I inscribe The 
Life op Garrick to you, but not 
in 'the -ustial stile of Dedications. 
To tMl^ fetigtidgfe I have ever bew a 
strarfger ;. -and' even now, however fair 
the ' opjjortunity, I da not mean to 
trouble 'you' with a panegyric on the 
virtues, • which you are known to pos^ 
sessi' Iriie attempt, I know, would 
ofend your Delicacy, 

Luckily, I am called another way ; I 
have^riow before me the elegant Letter 

which 



l>MJt>i6ATit)1s(4 ili: 



which* you) did me -the honour to wri,te 
io .The several moliths since, on the 
subject of the following ftieets. The 
Taiste'and Juagement which appeared 
in the stile of yours, awakened my 
attention to the points you recom- 
mended. I was not then to learn, 
that you ever wei'e, even in tjhe hurry 
of gre^t coneern&j a distinguished 
JLover of polite Literature, and of 
Dramatic.Poetry in particular. I knew 
that you had made a just estimate of 
the genius of Qarrick, and was, at 
the same time, a warm admirer of the 
wonderfiil .'powers of Barry. I hope, 
Sb:, you will find that I have done 
scane^dpgree of justice to the last, 
most' excellent, performer,' who cer^ 
, /. b 2 tainly 
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7'j/- Lord Mansfield's warrant — That noble- 
man, after giving them a severe reproof, 
prevails on Mr. Beard to drop his piosecu- 
tion — The two culprits dismissed, and the 
riots end — Mallet's tragedy of Elvira — 
That writer s stratagem to get his play 
acted — He practises a delusion on Garrick 
Remark of Dr. Warburton on Mr. Mallet 
— ^Elvira, little more than a translation 
of Ines de Castro^ by La Motte — It was 
acted nine nights, and then expired — The 
season closes — Garrick, in the summer, 
forms a resolution to visit the Continent, 
and absent himself from the stage — He 
sets out with Mrs. Garrick, on the lOth 
September, 1/03, and leaves the manage* 
ment of Drury-Lane /o Mr. Lacy, and to 
George Garrick Page 308 
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INTRODUCTION. 

JlJiOGRAPHT, or a true account of the 
lives of ttien, who were eminent in their time, 
has been always considered as a pleasing, and 
ttiost useful branch of polite Literature, It 
traces the man into his closest retirement; 
Yicws his conduct in all the relations of life ; 
YOL. I. B discloses 
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discloses his principles, his passions, and, in 
short, lays the whole character open to our view*^ 
History does not afford so instructive a lesson ; 
it does not descend from its dignity, to enter « 
into the scenes of private life; it shews us 
the person in his public conduct, either act-, 
ing with integrity, or serving the sinister views 
of his own ambition. But the entire charac- 
ter is not displayed. Biography supplies this 
defect. AVe are told hy Tacitus, that in the 
degenerate age, in which he lived, it was an 
established custom to record the lives of emi* 
nent men, whenever a great character proved^ 
superior to the clouds of envy and wilful! ig- 
norance, that too often pursue exalted virtue. 

The same degree of attention to departed 
merit cannot be said to have flourished in this 
country. Writers of genius have seen their con- 
temporaries. 
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temporaries pass away with calm indifference^ 
or, at least, with deep silence, deaf to the call 
of friendship, and altogether neglecting to give 
due information to the world. The task of 
doing justice to the mempry of the deceased, 
seems to have been consigned to after-times, 
when the Biographer must collect his facts 
from scattered fragments and oral tradition. 
In this manner it has happened, that the lives 
of the Poets, who flourished in the last cen- 
tury, were reser^'^ed for Dr. Johnson. But a 
Biographer of his genius cannot often be ex- 
pected; and, indeed, to let the good and 
worthy moulder into silent dust, till some 
great writer shall, at a distant period, open the 
tomb, and call them forth to their posthumous 
fame, is a degree of cold neglect that ought 
to prevail no longer. 

B 2 Br 
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By this train t>f reflection, the present writer 
has been excited to the task now before him. 
He was acquainted with Mr. Garrick so early 
2ls the latter end of the year 1752, and from 
that time lived in great intimacy with him to 
the hour of his death ; and now., bemg at rest 
from various labours, he resumes his long-in- 
tended purpose, willing to pay his tribute of 
friendship, and, at the same time, of strict jus- 
tice, to the memory of David Garrick, in a fair, 
a just, and true account of his conduct in life, 
with all the lights and shades of the picture, 
touched with a firm, and impartial hand^r 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 



Gabrxc|[.'5 Birth'^Aecmnt qf his Famify^Hxf Education ad 
Litchfield, under Mr. Hvkt^e, tU the Grammar School'^ 
His early Love of Play s^^ Acts Serjeant Kite when Eleven 
Years old-^Is sent to his Uncle, a Merchant at Lisbon*^ 
Returns to Litchfield, and is again placed at School with 
Mr, HuNTEE— /i removed thence, to finish his Education 
under Samubl Jobnsok, wha has opened an Academy for 
Young Gentlemen. 



DAVID GARRICK was bom in the city 
of Hereford, and baptized, as appears by the 
register in the Church of All Spuls, on the 
20th of February, 1716. He was the grandson 
of Monsieur Garrick, a merchant in France, 
who, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantr, 
fled to England with other emigrants, and 

B 3 settled 
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settled in the city. His son, Peter Garrick, 
obtained a Captain's commission in the army, 
and was the father of our great English 
actor. He had fixed his residence at Litch- 
field, but happened, in the above year, to be 
on a recruiting party at Hereford, and his 
wife was brought to-bed at that place. She 
was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Clough, 
one of the Vicars in Litchfield Cathedral. It 
appears that Capt. Garrick, soon after that 
time, sold his commission, and retired on half-i 
pay. He continued his residence at Litchfield, 
managing his slender income with strict oeco- 
, nomy ; a man of pleasing manners, and mucli 
respected by the best families in the neigh- 
bourhood. He trained up his son David with 
the tenderest care, and sent him, when ten years 
of age, to. the- grammar-school, under the tui- 
tion of Mr* Hunter, who, wx are told, was an 

odd 
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odd mixture of the pedant and the sportsman. 

His young pupil did not apply with diligence 

* 

to his learning ; lively, brisk, and volatile, he 
played all his little pranks, and to him serious 
attention was downright drudgery. He 5oon 
discovered a turn for mimickry: the strolling 
actors, who at times visited Litchfield, kind- 
led iii his young mind an early love of theatri- 
cal performances. What he admired, he soon 
wished to put into practice; and, with that 
view, engaged a set of his school-fellows to 
undertake their several parts ih a comedy. He 
was now the manager of a company. The 
Recruiting Officer was his favomite play. 
Having drilled his young performers by fre- 
quent rehearsals, the play was acted before a 
select audience in the year 1727. Garrick 
was then eleven years old. . He appeared in 
the character of Serjeant Kite, and, it is said, 

B 4 acquitted 
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Acquitted hisiself with great humour, This^ 
was a prelude to the feme that lay in wait for 
him ; a prognostic of owe future Roscius. In 
-1 72Q, or 1 730, our young actor was sent to his 
Uncle, a thriving wine^inerchant at , JUsbon ; 
but being f6\xnd too volatile for a counting- 
' Ikfdse, lie retnrned honie in thia following year, 
liis father placed him once more under the card 
t>f Mr, Hunter, whe;re his vivacity was superior . 
toserious application. But a lad of his parts wa^a 
iSurc to glean and snatch a great deal of school^ 
leak-ning. It happened that in the year 1735, 
the celebrated Samuel Johnson, a native of 
Litchfield, formed a design to open an academy 
for Classical education. He was encouraged 
to pursue his plan by Gilbert Walmsley, Re-t 
gister of the Ecpiesiastical Court, a man of eru- 
dition, and an active generous friend. By his 
advice, Johnson gave notice, by public adver- 

tispmentrthat, 

'/At 
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^* At Ediah near Litdifield, in Stafford^ 
" shirsy young gentlemen were hoarded, 
*' and taught the Latin and Greek Ian- 
*' guages, by 

^^ Samuel Johnson." 

Garrick, at that time turned of eighteen, 
was consigned to Johnson : seven or eight 
more were all that embraced the opportunity 
to complete their education. Garrick began 
to apply himself to the Classics, but the master 
of the academy grew tired of his undertaking: 
the servile task of inculcating the rules of gram- 
mar and syntax gave him disgust. Having re- 
mained in his vocation about a year, he re- 
solved to abandon' it altogether. He loitered . 
for some months in his native place, wishing 
for an ampler scene, and meditating he knew 
not what prodigious things ; like the sportsman 

described 
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described by Virgil, who is tired of pursuing 
small game, and wishes for a nobler chase : 



Spumantcmque dari pecora inter inertia votis 
Optat aprum, aut fiilvum descendere monte leonem. 



Garrick at the same time was weary of his 
situation in a country town. He longed for a 
more splendid scene, where he might enlarge 
his views. * He and Johnson exchanged senti- 
ments, and resolved on an expedition to the 
metropolis. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 



Johnson tiredofleinga Schoolmaster — Garsick and He think 
of setting out for London — Mr. Walmsley writes in Favour 
o/'Garhick to the Rev. Mr. Colson, Master of the School ai 
Rochester — Mr, Walmsley's Second Letter about Garrick^ 
and also recommending Johnson, who is going to London 
with a Tragedy — Garrick fl/zci Johnson arrive together in 

' London — Garrick is entered a Student at Lincoln's Inn^^ 
Goes to Mr. Colson's Academy, but returns soon — His Uncle 
arrives from Lisbon, and dies in London, living a Legacy to 
to his Nephew — Garrick becomes a JFine- Merchant, in Part- 
nership with his Brother— Death of Garricks Father — and 
Mother — Garrick now his own Master — Dissolves the Part-- 
nership with his Brother, and determines to become an Actor, 



Mr. WALMSLEY was consulted on the 
occasion. He had a regard for young Garrick, 
and, wishing that he should complete his educa- 
tion. 
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tion, wrote to Mr. Colson, a celebrated Ma- 
thematician, at that time Master of the School 
at Rochester, requesting that he would take the 
pupil, whom he recommended in strong terms, 
under his tuition. He says of Garrick, " He 
*' is a veQ^ sensible young man, and a good 
•' scholar; of a sqher and good disposition, 
'^ and as ingenious and promising a young 
*' man as ever I knew in my life *." It ap- 
pears that Mr. Colson was willing to comply 
with his fiiend's request, and accordingly^ Gar- 
rick and Johnson set off for London on the 
2d of March 1737- The precise day is ascer- 
tained by Mr. Walmsley*s second letter of that 
datef , m which he says, " Garrick, and an- 
*' other neighhour of mine, one Mr. Samuel 
^' Johnson, set out this morning for London 



* For the Letter, see the Appendix, No. I. 
i See the AppcndU^ Na. II. 



together. 
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'' together. Davy Garrick will te with 
•* you early in the next week, and Mr. John* 
^ son goes to try his fate with a Tragedy, 
^ and to see to get himself employed in 
^ some translation from the Latin or the 
'' French.^' 

With this recommendation, the two friends 
8allied out to sjeek their fortunes. The city of 
Litchfield had the honour of sending forth on 
one day the two greatest genius's, in their dif- 
ferent walks, that have been known in modern 
times. Garrick was entered a student of Lin- 
coln's Inn, on the 9th of March 1737, but his 
finances did not enable him to pursue that pro- 
fession. Nor did he remove to Rochester, to 
place himself under iSlr. Colson. About the 
end of the year, his uncle arrived from Lisbon, 
with intent to settle in London. His design 

was 
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was frustrated by a fit of illness, which, in a 
short time, put an end to his days. He left 
his nephew David loooZ. and to each of his 
brothers and sisters the sum of 50oZ. Upon 
this event, Garrick had recourse to Mr. Col- 
son, and remained several months under that 
gentleman's patronage. During his stay at 
Rochester, his father, Capt. Garrick, died of a 
lingering illness, and his wife did not survive 
him above a year. They left tliree sons, Peter 
the eldest, David and George, and, besides 
them, two daughters. David Garrick took 
his leave of Mr. Colson, and returned to the 
metropolis. Sublime geometry had no attrac- 
tion for him, whose ruling passion was the dra- 
matic art. The law was likewise too dry a 
study : the briars and brambles of that sci- 
ence deterred him from thinking any more of 
Lincoln's Inn. Peter, his eldest brother, had 

entered 
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entered into the business of a wine-merchant, 
and in 1738, David was induced to cntei: into 
partnership. The famous Samuel Footc used 
to say, "He remembered Garrick Uving in 
*^ Durham-yardy with three quarts of vinegar 
" in the cellar, caUing himself a wine-mer- 
" chant/* It is certain, however, that he 
served all the houses in the neighbourhood of 
the two play-houses, and at those places was a 
member of different clubs, with the actors of 
the time. He loved to indulge in a vein of 
criticism on the several performers, and, to il- 
lustrate his remarks, he mounted the table, and 
displayed those talents for mimickry, for which 
he has been much celebrated in the character 
of Bayes. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 



State of the Stage — Garrick males his first Appearance di . 
Ipswich'^His great Success'-^Resolves to act in the following 
If Inter on a London Stage — Difficulties in his Way — Begins 
at Goodmans Fields*--'Richard III. his first Part-^The PuHic 
see him with Astonishment^-^The People of Fashion go in 
Crowds to Goodman's Fields — Quin's Sarcastic Observatioh — * 
Garricks Epigram in Answer to him — The Season closes ai 
Goodman'j Fields, after a Tide of great Success. 



PROM this time the profession of ati actoi* 
Was the object of his ambition* The stage, - at 
that period, was in^rflow condition. Mackhh 
had played Shylock with applause, and Quiii 
was, beyond all doubt, a most excellent perfor- 
mer. Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Woffington shone 
in genteel comedy, and Mrs. CUve made the 

province 
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pfovihce of humour entirely her owri. She 
deserved to be called the Comic Muse. And 
yet tte drama was sunk to the lowest ebb : in 
tragedy, declamation roared in a moist unnatu- 
ral gtlaifi; I'ant wks passion; whining was 
grief; vociferatioii wis terror, and dtftwling 
accents were the voice of love. Comedy \*ras 
reduced to farce alid buffoonery. Garrick 
saw that nature was banished from the theatre, 
but he flattered hiniself that he should be able 
to revive a better taste, and succeed by the 
truth of imitatioh. He Was, in consequence, 
now resolved to launch into the theatrical 
world, and, accordingly, in the beginning of 
1740, he dissolved partnenWp with his brother 
Peter Garrick. He passed the remainder of 
the year in preparation for his great design ; he 
studied the best characters of Shakespeare 
and of our comrc writers ' with all his atten- 
voL. I. c tion, 
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tion, but, at Mst, he wa$ frightened by tb« 
difHculties that stoqd ip' hi$ way. A new 
school of acting was to be established, and the 
attempt, he was aiyare, wowld be qaJkd in^ 
novation* He jsbrunk b^ck;, npt being 9vaP .of 
his pwn power ; but the ijnpulse of nature ^as 
not to be resisted. ' His genius drove him on, 
His friepd ^r. Giffar^ ^a& the manner of th^ 
theatre in Goodman s Fields. Garrick con- 
sulted hini, and, by his advice, determined to 
make an i experiment of himself at a coimtry 
theatre. The. scheme Was settled, and they 
both set put ioT, the city of Ipswich, . where, in 
the summer 1741, there wa^ a regular com- 
pany of comediani^ . Garrick*s diffidence was 
Itill so great, that he assiuned the name of 
Lyddal ; and* that he fltiight remain unjknowni 
he chose, for his $rst appeawice, the 9hjaj;^ter 
of 4boan, in the tragedy of QroonQkq. In ' 

that 
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that disguise he passed the rubicon ; hut his re- 
ception was such^ that, in a few days,, he vcn* 
tured to throw off his hkck complesdon, and 
shew himself in the part of Charybont','m the 
Orphan. The applause he met with en* 
couraged him to dis{>lay his powers iii comddy. 
The mhahitants of Ipswich were not the only 
attendants at the theatre ; the gentlemen, all 
round the country, went in crowds to see the 
new performer* Ipswich has r eassoir to he 
proud of the taste and judgementi with< which 
they gave the warmest encouragement to a 
promLsdng genius. The people of that city 
were the first patrons of a young actor, who, 
in a short time, became the brilliant ornament 
of the English stage. 

. GjLRRicK, from that thi^e, spoke on all occa- 

dons of the encouragement he received at Ips«*» 

c 2 • wich 
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wich with pride and gratitude. He used to 
say, that, if he had failed there, it was his fixed 
resolution to think no more of the stage ; but 
the applause he met with inspired him with 
confidence. He returned to town before the 
end of the summer, resolved in the course of 
the following winter to present himself before 
a Lcmdon audience* To gain this point, he 
concerted all his measures; but the road before 
him tvas by no n^ans c^n. . It was necessary 
to procure a station at one of the theatres. 
For that purpose, he offered his service to 
Fleetwood, and after him to Rich. The two 
managers considered him as a mere strolling 
actor, a vain pretender to the art, and rejected 
him with disdain. They had reason, however, 
in the following season to repent of their con- 
duct. Garrick applied to his fiiend GiiFard, 
the manager of Goodman^s Fields, and agreed 

to 
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to act under his management at a salary of jive 
pounds a week. Having gained confidence 
in his powers from the encouragement he re- 
ceived at Ipswich, he resolved to think no 
more of subordinate characters, but to strike a 
bold stroke, and set out at the very head of the 
profession. The parthe chose was Richard III. 
a great and arduous undertaking. He had stu- 
died the character, and his feelings told him, 
that he should be able to acquit himself with 
reputation. Old Gibber had long before pre- 
pared the play with considerable alterations^ 
and the new matter introduced by him was, 
with great judgement, selected from Shakes- 
peare himself He acted Richard with great 
applause, and he tells us, he made Sandford 
his model. He adds, that Sir Jolm Vanbrugh 
told him, that " he never knew an actor pro- 
f' Jit so much ly another : you have the very 

C 3 '' look 
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'^ look of Sandford, his gesture, gait, speechsi 
^' ahd every motion of him; and you have^ 
'^ harrowed them' all to serve you in that 
character.'' But this borrowing so exactly 
and minutely from a contejnporary actor does 
not convey the idea of a great tragedian. In 
feet. Gibber was a most excellent comedian^ 
but by no means qualified for the great emo- 
tions of the tragic muse. His voice was feeble, 
swelling frequently to a drawling tone, and al- 
together ill-suited to the force and energy of 
Richard: Garrick scorned to lacky after any 
actor whatever; he depended on his own 
geniuis, and was completely an original perfor- 
mer. All was his own creation: he might 
tnily say, '' I am myself alone r His first ap- 
pearance on the London stage, was at Good- 
man s Fields, on the iQth of October 1741. 
The moment he entered the scene, the charac- 
ter 
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ter he assumed was visible in his countenance; 
the power of his imagination was such^ that he 
transformed himself into the very man ; the 
passions rose in rapid successLon^ and, before tie 
uttered a word, were legible in every feature of 
that various face. His look, liis voice, his atti- 
tude, changed ^ith every sentiment. To de- 
scribe him in the vast variety that occurs in 
Richard, would draw us into too much length. 
The rage and rapidity, with which he spoke, 



The North! — ^what do they in the North, 

"VVhcn they should serve thrir Sovereign in the West ? 



raade^ a most astonishing impression pn the 
audience. Hjs soliloquy in the tent-scene 
discovered the inward man. Every thing he 
described was almost reality; the spectator 
thought he heard the hum of either army from 
camp to camp, and steed threatening steed. 

c 4 • When 
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\V^hen he started from his dream, he wis A 
spectacle of horror: He called out in a manly 
tone, ^ 



Give me another horse } 

J He paused, and, with a countenance of dismay^ 
advanced, crying out in a tone of distress. 

Bind up my wounds 5 

and then, falling on his knees, said in the mo?t 
piteous accent. 

Have mcrey Heaven ! 

In all thi^, the audience saw an exact imitation 
of nature. His friend Hogarih has left a most 
excellent picture of Garrick ill this sceiiei Ho 

/was then on the eve of a battle,- and, in spite 

' f^ .. , f ^ ■ or 
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of all the terrors of conscience, his courage 
mounted to a blaze. WTien in Bos worth field, 
be roared out^ 

A horse I a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 

All was rage, fury, and almost reality. To be 
convinced of this, the reader needs only to see a 
most admirable picture of him by Mr. Dance *, 
whose pencil has given immortal fame to Gar- 
rick, and has done equal honour to liimself. It 
is no wonder that an actor thus accomplished 
made, on the very first night, a deep impression 
on the audience. His fame ran through the 
metropolis. The public went in crowds to see 
\a young perfornler, who pame forth at once a 
complete master of his art. From the polite 
ends of Westminster the most elegant com* 
pany flocked to Goodman s Fields, insomuch 
that from Temple Bar the whole way was - 

* See Appendix^ No. XXVIII. 
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vcred with a string of coaches. The great 
Mff Pope was drawn from his retreat at 
Twickenham, and, we are assured. Lord 
Orrery was so struck with the performance, 
that he said, ^' / am afraid the young mo.n 
^' will he spoiled, for he will have no cont^ 
" petitory 

In the course of the season at Goodman's 
Fields, Garrick appeared in a variety of cha- 
racters ; in Lothario, Chamont, and several 
parts in comedy, such as Sharp, in his own 
farce of the Lymg- Valet, Lord Foppington, 
Captain Plume, and Bayes in the Rehearsal, 
About the end of two months, he saw that he 
was the grand magnetic that drew the town 
to Goodman's Fields, and> of course, thought 
that his reward was not in any degree adequate 
to his ser^'icoB. Giffard was sensible of it, and, 

from 
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^m that time> agreed to give him half th^ 
profits. Flushed with success^ Ganick under- 
took the difficult character of King Lear. 
He was transformed into a feeble old man, still 
retaining an air of royalty. Quin, at the time, 
ipvras admired in that character, but to express 
^ quick succession of passions was not his ta-' 

. lent. Barry, some years after, ventui;pd to try 
his strength in this how of Ulysses ; and cer* 

♦ tainly with a most harmonious and pathetic 
voice was able to affect the heart in several pas- 
sages^ but he could not, with propriety, repre- 
sent the old king out of his senses. He started,u 
took long and hasty steps, stared about him in 
a vague wild manner, and his voice was by no 
means in unison with the sentiment. It was 
in hears madness that Garrick's genius was 
remarkably distinguished. He had no sudden 
starts, no violent gesticulation ; his movements 

were 
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were slow and feeble ; misery was depicted in 
tis countenance; he moved his head in the 
most deliberate manner ; his eyes were fixed, 
or, if they turned to any one near him, he made 
^ pause, and fixed his look on the person after 
much delay ; his features at the same time tell- 
ing what he was going to say, before he uttered 
a word. ^ During the whole time be presented 
p, sight of woe and misery, and a total aliena<* 
tion of mind from every idea, but that of his a^ 
unkind daughters. He was used to tell how 
he acquired the bint§ tji^t gW<ie4 him, when 
Ije began to study this great and diipcult part ; 
he was acquainted with a worthy man, whp 
lived in Leman-^treet, Gpodpian ? Fieldg ; this 
friend had an only daughter, ?ibout twP years 
qld; be stood at his dining-room window, 
fondling the child, and dangling it in his arms, 
"WhtCn it \yas Ijis misfortune to drop the infant 
^ intq 
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into a flagged area, and killed it on the spbt. 
He remained at his window screaming in 
agonies of grief. The neighbours flocked to 
the house, took up the child, and delivered it 
dead to the unhappy father, who wept bitter) j^ 
and filled the street Mdth lamentations. He 
lost his senses, and from that moment never 
recovered his understanding. As he had a 
sufficient fortune, his friends chose to let him 
remain in his house, under two keepers ap- 
pointed by Dr. Monro. Garrick fi-equently 
went to see his distracted friend, who passed 
the remainder of his life in going to the win- 
dow, and there playing in fancy with his child. 
After some dalliance, he dropped it, and, burst- 
ing into a flood of tears, filled the house with 
shrieks of grief and bitter anguish. He then 
sat down, in a pensive mood, his eyes fixed on 
one object, at times looking slowly round him, 

as 
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as if to - implore cdtripassion. Garrick wal 
often present at this scene of misery, and was 
ever after used to say, that it gave him the first 
idea of King hears madness. This v^rriter 
has often seen him rise in coiiipariy to give a 
representation of fliis unfortunate father. He 
leaned on the back of a chair, seeming with 
parental fondness to play with a child, and, 
after expressing the most heartrfelt delight, he 
suddenly dropped tlie infant, aiid instantly 
broke out in a most violent agony of grief, so 
tender, so affecting, and pathetic, that every 
eye in company was moistened with a gush of 
tears. There it was, said Garrick, that I 
learned to imitate madness ; I copied nature, 
and to that owed my success in King Lear. 
Jtls woiiderftil to tell that he descended from 
that first character in tragedy, to the part of 
AJ;el Drug^er; he represented the tobacco-r 

boy 
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hoy in the truest comic $tile : no grimace, no 
st^rtiog, no wild geticiiJation. He seemed^ to 
be a new man. Hogarth, the famous painter, 
saw him in Richard III. and on the following 
night in ^bel Drugger: he was so struck, that 
he said to Garrick, " Yqu are in your element, 
'' when you are begrimed with dirt, or up 
" to your elbows in blood.'' 

The managers of Drury-Lane, and Covent- 
Garden played to thin houses, while Garrick 
drew the town after him; and the actors beheld 
his prodigious success with an evil eye. Quin^ 
in his sarcastic vein> said, " This is the wonder 
^^ofa day; Garrick is a new religion; the 
^^ people follow him as another Whitfield^ 
" but they will soon return t^ church again.'' 
The joke was relished, and soon spread through, 

the 
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the town* Garrick thought it required ah kii^ 
syer: he replied in the following Epigram i 



foTB QviN, who damns all Cimnjies bilt his own> 
Compliins that Heresy infests the town i 
Ihat Whitfield Garrick has misled the zgt. 
And taints the sound religion of the Stage. 
He sBJfs, that Schism has tum*d the Nation's brain^ 
But eyes will open, and to Church again> 
Thou GRAi^D INFALLIBLE ! forbear to roar ; 
Thy Bulls and E lors are rever*d no more. 
When Doctrines meet with general approbation^ 
Itis not Heresy^ but Reformation. 



QuiN was now, like his own Falstaff, not 
only witty in himself, but the cause of wit in 

•others. The lines contain mote truth than is 
generally found in Epigrams. Garrick's stile 
of acting was universally acknowledged to be 
a reformation. He was the undoubted master 
of the sock and buskin. He aspired also to 

the 
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the rank of a dramatic Writer, and to the Lying 
Falet, which had been performed withapplause> 
he added the farce or Lethe, in which he acted 
three different character?- In the month of^ 
May J 741 > he closed the season at Goodman's 
Fields, after' a career of the most brilliant 
success* 



vpt. I. » CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 



tixjitiiCK. invited ta jtct tn the Sumnur Months on the DuUiit 
Stage-^He sets off in Company, with Mrs. WoFPiNol'ON'-i- 
Her Character^^^jLK%icK*s Reception in Richard III. Kirs 
Lear^ &c. &c.— ^« Epidemic Fever in Dublin — On Account 
of the Crowded Audiences at the Theatrd, it was called the 
Garrick Fever— TAe Name qf Roscius given tb him in Dul" 
Hnj in a Copy qf Verses. 



HIS iamc was ttot confined to the metn>-» 
jpolis. It spread all over England, and soon 
found its way to Ireland. The managers of 
the thibiin Theatre sent their proposals, in- 
viting him to perform with them during thfe 
iBummer months. He agreed to the terms, and, 
in the beginning of June, set out on his expe- 

ditiOm 
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ditiDii. He travelled in company with Mrs: 
Woffihgton, a celebrated actress, in the bloom 
of youth, possessed of a fine figure, great beau- 
ty, and erery el^aht accotnplishment. Her 
imderstanding was superior to the generality of 
her sex. Fdigive her one female etrpr, and it 
might fairly be. said of her, that she was adorn* 
cd with every virtue : honour, truth, benevo- 
lence, and charity, were her distinguishing qua-* 
Uties. Her conversation was in a sjtile of ele- 
gance, always pleasing, and often instructive. 
She abounded in wit> but not of that wild sort, 
which breaks out in sudden flashes, often trou- 
blesome and impertinent. Her judgement re- 
strained her within due bounds. On the stage 
she displayed her talents in the brightest lustre. 
Genteel comedy was her province. Angelica,, 
in Love for Love ; Maria, in the Non-jyTor ; 
Mrs. Sullen, in the Stratagem; and many 

D 2 Others 
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6tKers of that claas, were the parts that she 
adorned with all the graces of action. Above 
% dM, Sir Harry ffildair.nisedhcr to the sum-^ 
mit of fame. Wilkes had shone in that cha- 
racter without a rival. In twelve years alfter 
him, Mrs. Woffington undertook the part, and 
the actors, even Garrick tdmself, made^ a vo^ 
luntary resignation to Mrs. Woffington. She 
was the only Sit Hurry ITiZdfair during the 
remainder of her life. Her figure was in- per- 
fect syrataetry; her deportment gaoeful and 
sufficiently manly. Sbe used tx>*i»€iafce> with 
gaiety ami good humour, an anecdote tiiat 
occurred between herself and Quin. On one 
of the nights, when she performed Sir Harry^ 
she finished a scene with a prodigioi^ thtander 
Qf applause,/ and, running into the Gi^eeo 
Room, elate with joy, found Qum sitting th^re- 
"Mr. Quinr said^hfe, '^ I have plc^d.tkis. 

" part 
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'" pflrt 50 €^en, that half the town belUve 
** me ta be <i real nkan ;" Quin, in his rough 
stile made answer, *' Madam, tfie other hnlf 
^* know you to be a woman'' In reiatiiig 
this, Mrs. Woffington laughed most heartily, 
and made the best apology for Quin's Satur- 
nine humour. This, I am afraid, is too long a 
digression from Garrick : btit J was wilUng to 
seize Ae opportunity, and ofier the best tribute 
in my power to the memory oif Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, with whom I had the pleasme of being 
acquainted, about five years before her deaths 
whicfe happened in the month of Mardi 1766'. 
I esteemed apd h6n(>ured her for her excellent 
qualities> and I now say, with heartjfelt since* 
rity, longumformosa valet 

With that accomplished afetrcss, ^anick 
visited Dublin. They appeared together in 

D 3 several 
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several comedies, and were received \Vith vn^ 
bounded applause. In tragedy Garrick was 
considered as a phamomenon. His powers in 
Richard ajtid King Leat were seen with dd- 
Jight and astonishment. When on the fol^ 
lowing night he descended to the tobacco-boy, 
the public were convinced that there was no^ 
thing in human life that such a genius was not 
able to represent in the most striking^ the most 
tme, and genuine stile of imitation. Terror 
>and pity are, in Dr. Young's language, the two 
pulses of tragedy, and of those he had the abr 
solute copimand, to /such a degree, that he 
raised and sunk them^ inflamed^ and hiuried 
thcjr mptipns, at his wiU and pleasure* From 
the noblest passions, he could deiscpnd to the 
various foibles of mankind, and, by the force of 
ridiculie, excite the sensation of mirth and 
laughter. The people of ranl^ jmd fashion 

were 
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ware constant attendants at the theatre^ and 
the public went in crowds whenever he per* 
formed. The weather happened to be so in* 
tensely hot^ that an epidemie disorder reigned 
in every quarter of the town. This was called 
the Gdrrick fever. Towards the bc^ginning 
pf August 1^ returned to England^ full of 
sentiments of gratitude fen: the reception he 
had 10^ with» The nai^e pf flo^cius wfiS 
given to him in Dublin, in a Copy of Verses^ 
which bejgap 

K0SCIUS4 Paris of the Stage, 
Sorn to please a learned age ! 

The ikme, whidi resounded through all 
England, and had followed him to Ireland, 
was echoed hack from the Lifiy to the hanks 
of the Thames. 

4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. V, 



Carhick engages with Fleetwood for the following Se€uon 

, JligHATiD, and a Fariety-^f pharacters. — He appeqrs foyrthe 
First Time in Hamlet — Some Account of that Play-^-^xB.-^ 

"^yS'cK^ ^ettt'lSucc^ss in the t^cA-t-^Piki^ in i^&jDrt^S 
Coifiec^ '^1 i^ y^lDsDm^ JJ{JL^'i^tits l^A,^^:iji Jhe^ fik-. 
HEARSAL — Account of that Play — Gahrick greatly admired 
in that Characttr — He mimicks some of the principal Actors ' 
of that Dayr-nYhe Passage^ selected ly Gariiici; for thai , 
Purpose, 



iGrARRICK arrived in London crowhed with 
liunds. Fteetwooid, tfe6 ftianager of Dmry-. 
Lane, wias now convihced, that he i?9^as not ^ 
mere upstart in his profession, but a most fex» 
trjiordinary genius." Another campaign at 
' . Good- 
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Goodtaah's Fields filled him with apprehen- 
sions. He therefore resolved to add an acces- 
sion of strength to his own theatre, and ac- 
cordingly opened a negociation With Garrick, 
Hie treaty was soon concluded, on a salary of 
50t)L which was more than ever had been 
^vcn before, - Giliard and his wife were en- 
gaged by Fleetwood, at Garrick's desire, as 
idiso Mr. Hiivard, and the best performers who 
had 2Jti)died imder Roscius at Goodman's Fields* 
Gardck was no longer, according to'Quin'a 
decree, tiie Whitfield of the stage, but ac- 
knowledged to be the orthodox teacher o£ 
true aiKl j\ist ittiitatioi?, The new arrangement 
was 9oon known^ ^aod all degrees and rankii 
jthrotigfaoat tbeoity of Westminster heard witii 
[deasiare that a long Journey to their favourite 
gttfusemept woujd be ijo longer necessary. 

Thm 
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• ^ _, This Mas Oarrick's first sea* 

From Scptem-^ 



bcr J 742, to V son at Drury-Lanc. His ambi-^ 
^ ^ tipn was highly gtatified. He 
appeared on the boards of a theatre, of which, 
even then, he flattered himself that he should 
in time be the manager and proprietor* He 
was prepared in a variety of characters, and 
the public were entertained, in regular wc^ 
cession, with Chamont, liOthario, Pierre, in 
Penice Preserved, Hastings, in Jane Shore, 
and many others* Richard and King Lear 
were his great parts without a competitor; 
for Quin, though *he did not immediately re* 
sign those characters, wajs not able to contend 
for victory, G^fi^ck was eager to bring for-* 
ward Shakespeare's ^rst-rate characters, and, 
accordingly, Hamlet Was added to his list. 
That tragedy is writen in Shakespeare's wild-t 
est manner, but, at th^ $ame time, with all the 

fir^ 
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fire and energy of a superior genius* The scenes 
;ire civuigctd with a wonderful variety of seri- 
ous, comic, and pathetic incidents, so artfully 
jconducted, that they follow one another in a 
regular series, with due subordination, and the 
piost perfect ccmnection* Lord Shafbbury's 
Recount of this play deser>'es to be inserted 
jn thjs place* Thp Noble author says, 
f^r Our old dramatic poet may witness for 
f* our ^od ear and manly relish. Not^ 
^' withstafidifig his natural rudeness^ his 
^ unpolished stilp, his antiquated phrase 
'^ and wit^ his want of method and cohe^ 
f' rence^ and Ijis deficien(^ in almost all the 
^* graces and ornaments of this kind of 
^* writing'^ yet, by tlw justness of Ms moral, 
^^ the aptnefs of 7/iciny of his descriptions, 
*' and the plain and natural turn of several 
^' of his characters y he pleases his audience, 

'' and 
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and often gains their ear, without a singlk 
^' bribe from luxury nnd vioe. That Piece* 
*^ of his, which appears to have most affect^ 
*^ ed Ehglish hearts, and hds^ perhaps, beeft 
^' oftenest acted of any^ whi^h have ctmk 
^^ upon pur stage, ^& almost one contimitd 
*^ mx)ral; a. series of deep reflections, drawn 
^^ from one mouih, upon the subject of oHk 
^' single accident and calanuty, naturdlly 
*' fitted to move horror and compassion. II 
" may properly i)e said qf this Play, if t 
" mistake not, that it has only one cha- 
** RACTfiR, or principal part. It contains 
^^ no adoration or flattery of the sex; no 
^ rknting at the gods ; no blustering hero-t 
*' ISM ; nor anything of that Curious mix-^ 
^^ tare of fierce and tejs^deu, which make 

* The Tr^edy of Hamlet, 

'' the 
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^f the hinge of modern tragedy, and nicely 
J^ vary it between the poirits of hov^ and 

: To. do justice to such a character, it M^as ne« 
eessary that.the talents of the actor should be 
as various as those of his great master. When 
Qarrick entered the scene, the character be as- 
sumed, was legible in his countenance ; by the 
^rce of deep meditation he transformed him- 
self into, the very man. He remained fixed in 
a pensive ^tittide, and the -sentiments that 
possessed his mind could be discovered by 
the attentive spectator. When h^ spokcy 
the tone of jhis voice was in unison with the 
workings of his mind, and as soon as he 
said, " I have that within me which sur- 
'' passes shew,'' his e\ery feature confirmed 
ind proved the truth. The soliloquy, that be- 
• gins 
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gidS \<^ith, ^' that this too, too solid fiasfi 
** would melt,'' brings to light, as it were b/ 
accident, the character of Hamlet. His grief, 
his anxiety, and irresolute temper, are strongly 
. markedi He does iiot as yet fchow that his 
father was poisoned> but his mother's marriagei 
excites resentment and abhorrence of her con-^ 
duct^ He begins with it> but aa Smith ob-^ 
serves in his excellent notes on Longinus, her 
stops for want of w6rds. Reflections crowd 
upon htm, and he runs off in commendation of 
his deceased father. His thoughts soon tura 
again to his mother ; in an instant he flies off 
again, and contiifmes in a strain of sudden 
transitions, taking no less than eighteen linear 
to tell us, that in less than two montiis, hia^ 
mothef married his father s brother, '^, But no 
more like his father, than he to Hercules.'^ 
In all these shiftings of the passions, his voice 

and 
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and attitude changed Mdth iw^onderful delerity, 
and^ at eveiy paiise, his iace was an index td 
his niind. On the first ajJpeiamncc of the 
ghosts such a figure of consternation Mras never 
seen. He stood fixed in mute astonishment, 
and the audience saw him growing paler and 
palen After an interval of siispence/he spoke 
in a low trembling accent, and uttered his ques- 
tions with the greatest difficulty. An attempt 
to trace him through the whole play, would 
lead to a long dissertation. His directions to 
the players were given con amote. He thought 
it a lecture on his own school of acting, and 
certainly had in his eye some performers of 
thatday> when he said, '' There he players 
^' that I have seen play, and heard others 
^* praise, and that highly, — not to speak it 
^' prophanely, that having neither the accent 
^' of Christian, Pagan, or man, have so 

'' strutted 
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'f stnitted, and hellbwed, that 1 thought 
*' some of natures journeymen vmde men, 
'* and not made them welU they imitated 
'^ humanity so abominably.'* It ^ will be 
easily conceived, that he, who so perfectly re- 
jiresented the real madness of Lear, should 
know how to assume the counterfeit appear-^ 
ance of it in his interview with Ophelia* 
The closet-scene with his mother was highly 
interesting, warin, and pathetic. He i^oke 
daggers to her, till her conscience turned her 
eyes inward on her own guilt. In the various 
soliloquies, which have never been equalled by 
any writer, ancient or modern, Garrick proved 
himself the proper organ of Shakespeare's 
genius* 

In February 1 743, the famous Henry Field- 
ing produced a comedy, called the JFedding 

Day. 
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Day. The author of Joseph Andrews raised 
the highest expectation, but the public were 
disappointed. It ^'^s universally pronounced 
the worst of all his drguogiiatic works, and met 
with indifierent success, notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of Garriek and Mrs. WofEng- 
t^n. It was acted six nights> and then laid 
aside for even There is no pleasure in point- 
ing out tiie errors of so eminent a writer. The 
great aara of his fame was not y^t arrived ;' it 
^was reserved for Tqm Jones, wien Fielding's 
-admirable humour blazed out with a degree of 
i^endour superior to all who have since en- 
tered the lists with him. With regard to the 
^Wedding Day, I beg leave to refer to what 
I h||re -said in an Essay on the life and genius 
^of Henry . Fielding. It may be proper to oTb- 
serve, that he ushered his play to the audience 
vox. I. £ with' 
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with a very humourous prologue*, spoken by 
Mr. Macldin. 

Garrick's exertions were not confined t# 
tragedy* He diversified the entertainments of 
the theatre with a number of comic characters 
with such success, that the critics began to 
doubt, whether he did not shine most in the 
semce of the comic muse. The play of the 
Rehearsal was in gifeat vogue, and often re* 
peated. The public taste was reformed. They 
knew that the Duke of Buckingham had levels 
ed his humour and' bis fine vein of ridicule 
against the wild> unnatural, and bombast poets^ 
of a former day, who wrote with a lofty disre- 
gard of all the rules of regular composition,*and,. 
as he says in his prologue, '^ In spite of Reason, 

* See the Appendix No. IIL 

'' NatuTQ, 
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'*- Nature, Art, and JVity The jiassages 
selected from a number of plays, and exposed 
to ridicule, plainly shew that Sir Robert 'How- 
ard, Sir AVilliam Davenant, the great Dryden, 
and their followers, produced nothing but 
monstrous farces> which they chose to call 
^roic tragedies, and by their fustian stile, the 
tumour of their rerscj their flantihg characters, 
tod their ferocious tyrants strutting, bellowing, 
tod braying the gods, they aimed at nothing, 
but, as Bayes expresfcs it, to " elevate and 
^^ surprise.'* To see that fkshiofaable strain of 
honsense, with ttie tumour of unnatural ex- 
ptessiofl, ahd the chaos of extmvagant events 
and incidents, exploded with derision, and ba- 
toished from the stage, was the delight, not only 
Df the best critics, but of the whole metro- 
polis. To the Puke of Buckingham's admi- 
rable satire, Garrick' was able to make a con- 

E 2 siderable. 
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siderable, and, indeed, requisite addition* The 
actors had lost all judgement ; the vicious taste 
• of the* poets introduced a total departure from 
nature ; and, to vie with their authors, the best 
performers of the day had recourse to strutting^ 
iDGw^uthing,. and bellowing; This was altogether 
Tejf>ughant to Garrick^s school of acting,. and# 
accordingly, hfc seized the opportaftity to make 
the Rehearsal a keen 'and powerful criticisi» 
on the absurd stile of acting that prevailed on, 
the stage. In tibe chars^cter of Bayes he ex* 
hibited to the life the vain coxcomb, who had 
the highest coilceit of himself, and thought the 
arfecfdramatie poetry consisted in strokes of sur- 
prise and thundering versification. The playe» 
of his day he faw were equally mistaken* In 
order, therefore, 'to display their errors in the 
most glaring light, he took upon hkn occa-^ 
sionally to check the performers, who were re- 

hearsipjf 
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hearsing his play, and teach them to deliver 
their speech in what he called the true thea- 
trical mannen For this purpose, he selected 
some of the most eminent performers of the 
time, and, by his wonderful powers of mimickrj'^, 
was abte to assume the air, the manner, and ' 
the deportment of each in hi6 turn, Delane 
was at the head of his profession. He 'was 
tajl and comely; had a clear and strong voice, 
but was a mere declaimed Garrick began 
with him: he retired to the upper part of the 
stage, and drawing his left arm across his 
breast, rested his right elbow On it, raising a 
finger to his nose, and then came forward in 
a stately gait^ nodding his bead, as he advanced, 
and, in the exact tone of Delane, spoke the 
following lines : 

So boar and sow, when any storm is nigh^ 
Snuff Ug, and smell it gatli'ring in die sky. 

E 3 Boar 
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Boar beckons sow to trot in chesnut groves. 
And there consummate their unfinished loves. 
Pensive in mud they wallow all alone. 
And snort, and gruntle to eftch other^s moan. 



Hale was a performer at Covent-Garden; a 
tall and handsome figure, with an ' extei^sive 
and melodious voice, and, in the tender and 
pathetic, thought to be without a rival. The 
lovers of course were assigned to him, and his 
manner of acquitting himself in those parts 
attracted the notice of Mr. Bayes. He chose 
a speech suited to the occasion, and, in a soft 
plaintive accent, without any thing like real 
feehng, vox et prceterea nihil, he gave an px^ 
act representation of Mr. Hale : 

How strange a captive am I. grown of late ! 
Shall I my Love accuse, or blame my fate ? 
My love I cannot y that is too divine ! 
And against fate what mortal d^es repine ? 



Ryan 
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Ryan was also engaged at Covent-Garden : he 
was a veteran in the service of the drama* 
His name appears in the list of performers pre- 
fixed to Addison's Cato in the character of 
Portius, We are told, that in a scuffle at 
a tavern, he received an injury in his jaw, 
which altered his articulation. He was by no 
means void of feeling, but a croaking drawl- 
ing accept gave an unnatural squndto his elo- 
cution. Notwithstanding this defect, he was 
deemed a first-rate actor. Ganick thought 
him a subject for animadversipn, ^d accord-r 
ingly, gave a true imitation of his manner iij 
the following speech, delivered in a tremulous 
raven tone of voice. 

Your bed of love from dangers I will free. 
And most from love of any future bee> 
And when your heart-strings shall with pity crackj 
With empty arms I'll bear you on my b^ck, 
' A pick-a-pack^ a pick-a-pack. 

E 4 In 
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In this manner he exposed the fashionable er- 
rors of the time; and, of course, made way for 
his own just and correct idea of dramatic imi- 
tation. Whether he burlesqued any actor be- 
sides those three, this writer has not been in- 
formed. It is certain, however, that he netet 
attempted to mimick Quin. He considered 
him, in the characters that suited him, such as 
CatOy Ventidius, Pierre, Horatio, and, above 
all, Sir John FaUtaff, as a legitimate and 
excellent performer. But Quin, with all his 
merit, was not able to make head against the 
•genius and wonderful variety of the man, 
whom he had called the IVhitfield of the stage. 
Drury-Lane flourished every night, and Fleet- 
wood, when he closed his house, had reason to 
be pleased with his treasurer s accounts. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Garricr engaged for a second Season at Drury-Lane-^Meeh 
with strong Opposition on the Jirst Night of his Appear^ 
ance-^Quarrel letween him and Macklin — Account of the 
Cause and Origin of that Dispute — ^Mackli^ publishes his 
Case, written for him ly Corbyn Morris — Garrick*s 
Answer, written for him hy Guthrie, the Historian-^' 
Garrick not suffered to utter a Word of the Character of 
Bates — Fiolent Riot — ^Macklin*s Party filled the House — 
They gave the Law, and carried every thing their own 
Way — Garrick*s Friends protect him at his next Appear^- 
ance — ^Ma'crlin's Faction overcome, and driven out of thg 
Pit — Garrick restored, and the Contest ends. . 



THIS season did not open in a 

From Septem*-"^ * 

ber 1743, to > manner that promised to the pub* 
lie a calm enjoyment of their fa* 
vourite amusements, A c?loud had been gather- 
ing 
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ing during the summer, and soon broke out 
in storms and tempests. The state of the 
theatre was rent and torn by violent dissen- 
tions, and it was some time before peace and 
good order were restored. . It will be proper, 
in diLs place, to trace those disorders to their 
source, that the reader may be enabled to de- 
cide on the conduct of the parties, and see 
to whom the blame is to be ipiputed, 

nie enquiry, as it happens, will not be at- 
tended with any difficulty^ as the facts can be 
ascertained by the best aiid clearest evidence. 
A gentleman of eminence in the literary world, 
who has had the diligence to collect a variety 
of documents and ciirious paperst fpr a long 
tinie past, has been so obliging as to furnish 
pie with the cases that were published in the 
h/eat of g, viQlcnt dispute bptweeii M^ckjin and 

Garrick* 
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Oarrick, MTien I add, that Mr. Isaac Reed is 
the friend, to whom I am obliged for the do-» 
euments now before me, the fund of know- 
ledge, which he possesses, and the readiness 
with which he is, at all times, willing to com- 
municate useful infornjation, are, to his ho- 
nour, universally known. Having examined 
the vouchers thus confided to me, I ptoceed to 
a concise arid ex^ct statement of the facts. 

It appears that Fleetwood, at the close of 
the last season, had formed a design to lower 
the salaries of the principal performers, and,, 
for that purppse, communicated his design to 
Macklin, who had considerable influence over 
the mind of Mr. Gaprick. Macklin told the 
public, that the manager promised him a pre- 
isent of two hundi^ed pounds upon that occa- 
sion; but Fleet^^opd openly denied that he had 

made 
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made any such offer. It may be feirly asked, 
is it probable that Macklin, in his then cir- 
cumstances, receiving for himself and his wife 
a salary of nine poimds a week, would have 
rejected the proposal? He thought proper to 
revolt from Fleetwood, and to link himself as 
closely as possible with Garrick, whom he 
knew to be a great and popular actor. Gar- 
rick expressly says, that in the summer he en- 
tered into an engagement with Macklin to do 
their utmost to withstand any oppression of 
the manager against the players, and to set up 
a new company, if possible, and that they 
both resolved to act together. That plan did 
not succeed. A number of the performers, not 
less than ten or a dozen, thought themselves 
aggrieved^ Macklin thought it of moment to 
make common cause with them: he invited 
them to enter into a general confederacy, and 

caused 
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caused the agreement of the whole party to be 
reduced to writing. An embodied phalanx 
was thus drawn up against the manager, who 
had notice early in September, that none of 
the junto would act under him, if he did not 
accede to their terms. Fleetwood stood at 
bay. The performers fl^attered themselves that 
Garrick would have vreight enough to obtain 
a licence for the Little ITieatre, in the Hay- 
market ; but the Lord Chamberlain was deaf 
to their petition. Fleetwood remained inflexi- 
ble ; and, by consequence, the actors who had 
joined the combination, were alarmed for 
themselves. , They desired Garrick to wave 
their demands, and get them restored to their 
jst^tion in the theatre. Application was ac- 
cordingly made, and, Fleetwood declared him* 
self willing to receive the whole party, except 
MackUA, whom he declared guilty of base in- 
gratitude. 
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gratitude, after the favours he had done hiffly 
when he was tried at the Old Bailey, on a 
charge of murder, committed dttring the play; 
at Dniry-Latie, on the person of Thomas Hal-^ 
lam. This is mentioned by Macklin himself 
in his printed case. In answer td th6 charge,- 
he says, he did not apprehend, because a gen-* 
tleman acted towards him with humanity iri 
his distress, that, therefore, he had an absoltite 
right to load him with oppression during his 
life: he adds, that he should always bear- a 
thankful remembrance of all Mr. Fleetwood's 
favours upon that melancholy occasion. The 
manager considered him as the ringleader of 
the conspiracy; and when we find Macklirt 
complaining of oppression, there cafi be littlfe 
doubt of Fleetwood's assertion. To pacify th6 
manager, Garrick offered to play for a hundred 
guineas less than he received for the former 

season. 
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isesLSon, if Macklin was received. The offer 
was made without effect* Garrick then in- 
formed Macklin^ that he had prevailed on Rich 
to engage his wife at three pounds a week, 
and, at the same time, offered to pay Mack*- 
lin himself six pounds a week, as a considera- 
tion for his being out of business, and was 
even willing to allow him more, if his friends 
did not think it enough, till he could reconcile 
him with the manager. This proposal was re- 
fused. In that case, what was Garrick to do? 
The distresses of the players who were unem- 
ployed, grew more urgent every day. They 
heard that Garrick had thoughts of going t6 
Dublin, and, in that event, they saw that they 
were to be entirely excluded from the theatre. 
In this melancholy crisis, they wrote a civil 
and pathetic letter to Macklin, requesting him 
to abate a little of his own convenience to the 

interests 
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interests of se many people, who pleaded the 
reasonableness of their cause, in opposition to 
the pride and obstinacy of one man« On the 
following day they sent a letter toGarrick, re- 
.questing that he would not go with Macklin 
to Ireland, as, by consequence, tliey were all 
to fall a sacrifice.' In their letter to Macklin, 
they obSerA ed, with great propriety, that the 
game ties of honour (if there were any) that 
bound Mr. Garrick to him, subsisted in «qual 
force towards them. Of this truth Garrick 
was sensible; and he, therefore, resolved to 
comply with the petition of numbers in dis- 
tress, rather than yield to the sdfish pride and 
stubborn arrogance of one man. Fleetwood 
received tlie several performers into his com- 
pany; and Garrick closed his agreement. He 
was announced in the play-bills, to appear in 
the cliaracter of Bayes, on the 5 th December 

1743^ 
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1743 a On that very day was published, for 
the first time. The Case of Charles MacJcUn, 
Comedian. All that Garrick could do in that 
pressing exigence, was to disperse a hand-bill, 
stating, that an appeal to the town, pubhshed 
that very day, contained many false and inju- 
rious aspersions, calculated merely to prejudice 
him that night; arid, therefore, requesting of 
the public to suspend their judgment, till he 
ishould, in a day or two, present a fair account 
of the whole transaction. Nothing, however, 
could prevent the fury of an enraged party. A 
club, at the Horn Tavern, in Fleet-Street, 
adopted Macklin's quarrel, under the influence v 
of Doctor Barrowby, a man at that tiipe in 
great vogue for his brilliant wit, and a deter- 
mined enemy of Garrick, His influence was 
such, that a large party wag formed> and went 
in carowds to the play-house, Garrick appeared 
VOL. I. F in 
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in the part of Bayes, but was not suffered to 
s,peak. /Off*! off! resounded from all parts of 
the hpu$e. The play went gn in dumb shew> 
s.cene by scene, ixom the beginning to the 
end; Garrick, during the whole, standing 
aloof, at the upper part of the stage, to avoid 
the rotten eggs and apples, which showered 
down in great* plenty. Macklin had a co«i- 
plete triumph, but it did not last long. Gar- 
rick was eager to send forth a vindication of 
hiniself. He knew that Corbyn Morris, the 
author of an ingenious essay On Wit, Hw- 
mour, Raillery, and Ridicule, had held the 
pen for Macklin, and> at the desire of the 
Horn Tavern club> wrote 'his case* Guthrie/ 
the, historian, entered the lists against him, andr 
with great dispatch, in a plain stile, drew up. 
Garrick's ^wer, which was published on the 
7 th December 1743, In two days after, thu. 

play 
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play of the Rehearsal was advertised. It was 
well known tliat a strong party was formed 
against it; but Garrick had an eminent and 
generous friend, who was resolved to protect 
him ; that was Mr* Wyndham, of Norfolk, a 
gentleman of the most polished manners, and 
an elegant scholar. It happened that he was 
ant admiuer of the athletic art, which at that 
lime was in great vogue; and, having selected 
thirty of the ablest in that Une, he desired of 
Fleetwood that they might be admitted into 
the house, by a private way, before the doors 
were regularly opened. This was granted. Tlie 
bruizers took possession of the middle of the pit. 
When the last music was playing, one of them 
Stood up, and stopping the band in the orchestra, 
fciid, in a, loud voice, " Gentlemen, I am told 
'* tlmt some persons here are come with an in-* 
** tention not to hcelr the play; I came to hear 

F 2 " it; 
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" it J I ^aid my money for it, and I desire that 
'' they who came to interrupt, may all witb- 
" draw, and not stay to hinder nniy divefsiorr/* 
This occasioned a general uproar; but th^ 
Broughtonians knew how to deal their blows 
with irresistible vigour. They fell upon Mack-^ 
llri's party, and drove them out of the pit. 
The fray was soon over, and peace and good 
di'der being restored, Garrick made his appear^ 
ance; and, after bowing respectfblfy to the 
atidienCe, went through the character of Baye^, 
without interruption. ]Macklin, it seems, did 
not think his cause was desperate: he returned 
to the charge; and, on the I2th l)ecembei', 
issued out a Reply to Mr. Garrick's Vindica- 
tion of himself. Whether Corbyn Morris had 
any band in that production, or who werecp* 
adjutorsin the w^ork, I have not heard; but 
my information says, it fejl dead-borh from 

the 
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the press. It is a long declamation, ^n ^ stile of 
fcitter invective, without any thing J^e pwof, 
/or conclusive argument. The jpublic£l^^JJJ9avv 
that MackUn's ingratitude to Fleetwood ^as 
the sole'oause of his exclusion from the thear 
tre; and they further saw a man of a most inr 
flexible temper, rejecting the fair and libcD^l 
terms offered to him, and, to gratify his own 
inordinate passions, struggling to dra\v Gaf- 
rick with him to Ireland, though it was evi- 
dent that such a measure would be the ruin pt 
the actors who remained unemployed. The 
controversy «ided here, and Mackiin was left 
to enjoy the triumph of having the hist word*. 
The public wert glad to see a conclusion of the 
contest, and to have their favourite actor rer 
Stored to the unmolested exercise of his talente. 

* For the papers published by both parties, see the Appendix, 
Ko. IV. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Garrick in the Character q/* Macbeth— Sir William Pave- 
NAjrr*s Alteration of that Play had kept Possession of the 

^ Stages— It was nx)w revived. as written ?y dHARESp^ARE— • 
Parties formed against Garrick h^ore he acted the Part^ hui 
all in vaiw— Gar RICK* s Performance triumphed over all Ma^ 
lignity — ^Olservatiom on the ' Plaf^Accownt q/ Garrick's 
Manner of Acting the Part, and Mrs. PRiffCHj^Rb in Lapy 
Macbeth. . . 

IN the montb of! January foUoiwing, Garrick. 
resolved to adorn his brow with another taurel 
from the immortal Shaked|>ea:re. Macbeth 
was the object of bis ambition* : The charac-* 
ter he knew was entirely different Jirom iaU he 
had ever acted, but the various situations, the 
rapid succession of events, the scenes of terror, 

and 
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aAd the sudden transition of conflicting pas- 
ttons, form altogether such a wonderful con- 
trast^ that Garrick saw it would call forth all 
his j)Qwer8* Paragraphs in the newspapers 
gave notice of his intention to revive Alacbcth 
as originallj written by Shakespeare. The 
players had been long in possession of Sir Wil-* 
liam Davtnartfs alteration, and content with 
that, they enquired no further. Even Quin, 
who had jgained refputatiofi by his performance 
of the 6haraGtcr^ c#ied out, with an air of stir -* 
prize, '*What does he mean? don*t I play 
Macbeth as written by Shakespeare?'* So 
little was the attention of the actors to ancient 
literature. A paper wat was immediately hi^ 
gun by the smalJ wits. Garrfck was easily 
alarmed. To blunt the edge of ill-timed and 
previous criticism, he published an anonymous 
pamphlet, written in a stile of irony against 
t 4 himself. 
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."himself, and prefixed as a motto, f' Macbeth ^ 
^^ has murdered Garrichy This attack was 
followed by a number of scribblers, who had 
not patience to wait for the day of trial. Gar- 
rick's sensations were quick and irritable, but 
his: resolution was firm and unaltered, as if hfe 
said with Benedick^ *' Shall quips, and seriv 
V tences, and paper-bullets of the brain awe 
^f a man from the career of his humour P'^ \ 
At length he took the field, confiding in his 
own powers, and bidding defiance tcr the ma- 
lice of hi3 eixeitiies. 
I ... • 

The tragedy of Macbeth has been generally 
deemied an extravagant composition, but it may 
be pronounced one of the best of Shakespeare*? 
works. The rules of the drama, if we except 
those of time and place, are sufficiently obsenr- 
pd. The action is carried on in such a connect^ 

ed 
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cd train of events, that it appears to be one 
and entire, that is to say, the guilt of Macbeth, 
and the consequences ending in his final de* 
struction. Through the whole piece, the in- 
cidents grow out of one another, and proceed 
in a regular series, seeming to retard, buf at 
the same time hurrying forward, to the catas-^ 
trophe. Macbetlis character is well drawn 
by his wife, who says^ 



Tby nature 



Is too full o* th' milk of human kindness. 

— Thou would'st be great, 

Ar't not without ambition, but without 
The iUncss should attend it. What thou would'st highly, • 
That would'st thou holily. Would'st not play false, 
And yet wocdd'ft wrraigly win. 

Such is die man. To a?t on a mind like his 
Lady Macbeth employs her wicked arts, and 
the machinery of the witclics is intrgduccd*- 

lliis 
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This expedient Comeille, Racine, and Voltaire, 
would haye thought beneath the dignity of 
tragedy. As managed by Shakespeare it rises 
to a most important fiction. It is the magic 
of our immortal bard. The witches make so 
deep an impression, that from the beginning 
to the endy we believe them to be supernatural 
agents. The poet who derives his fable, from k 
remote age, is bound to follow the manners, the 
opinions, and prejudices; that prevailed in that 
distant period. When we look into history, 
we find that in Asia, Africa; Greece, and Rome, 
impostors were believed to have secret com- 
merce with the next world, and to have an in- 
sight into futurity. The dreams of men, who 
lay stretched in some temple on the skins of , 
slaughtered victims, were considered as light 
divine and pirophecy. The soothsayers drew 
their prognostics from the flight of birds> the 

rumbling 
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rumbling of thunder^ and the entrails of beasts 
ofiered ^ a sacrifice. Tasso, in his celebrated 
poem, abounds with magic and pretended re- 
velations of the will of heaven. The crusade 
seema^to harve been the sera of cnchantnients, 
and the illusians of necromancy. The adven- 
turers, who displayed their zca! and courage in 
theboly wars, were firm believers in the doctrine 
then established. It was the creed of Christians 
no less than of the Saracens. On their return 
liome, they brought with them that gloomy 
superstition, which i^read with wonderful pro- 
gress all over Europe. In England and Scot- 
land, it was not confined to nu^cians and men 
versed in the occult sciences; it descended to 
old women, and witchcraft grew into a system 
universally believed James I. before his ac^ 
cession to the throne of England, publi^d a 
book on the subject, intitled Dejp/»ofioZog-ie, 

In 
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In this work, his Majesty set forth the various 
practices of witches, their pretended compacts 
with evil spirits, with all their sorcery and de^ 
lusive arts. This dissertation was re-printed 
in England, and made such an impressiop, that 
Parliament in the first year of his reign, passed 
an act, by which witchcraft was made a capi-^ 
tal crime. The. mischief, however, had taken 
(deep rapt, and was not easily eradicated. So 
late as the year 1657, a witch was tried at 
Bury St. Edmunds, before^ tlrnt great and 
Jeamed man. Sir Matthew Hale. She was 
found guilty, and suffered death pvjrsflant tp 
the sentence of the law. 

' Our great poet, whose scene lay in an age 
of darkness and barbarism, Jias given a draught 
of the opinions and custpms that prevailed in 
ancient tiines, land repiaiiied in full force, when 

he 
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he fbtmed the plan of his tragedy. His witches, 
therefore, are introduced with the utmost pro-* 
prietyl They are not imaginary beings; they 
existed in the world. No French poet would 
dare to hazard such a phasnomenon. It was 
reserved for a greater genius. *' That noble 
*' extravagance of fancy,'* says Mr. Addison, 
^' which he had in so great perfection, tho- 
^* roughly qualified him, to touch this weak 
'' superstitious part of hiis reader's imagination, 
'< and made him capable of succeeding, where 
'' he had nothing to ^pport -him, besides the 
" Strength of his own genius. There is some- 
^ thing so wil4, and yet so solemn, in the 
" speeches of his witches, that we cannot for- 
" bear thinking them natural, though we have 
^' no rule, by which to judge of them, but 
'' must confess> it looks highly probable they 
^'-should talk and act, as he has represented 

'' them." 
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^^ them." Witches, we have seen, still etist- 
ed in Shakespeare's time. Their language and 
incantations have a solemnity, that .gives to 
every mind the idea of preternatural agents, 
that could look into the seeds of time. Their 
first prediction to Macbeth in a short time is 
verified, and by that spark, the fl[ame of am- 
bition is kindled, though he shudders at the 
thought of committing murder.* He is am- 
bitious, but irresolute ; it remains for his wife 
to pour her spirit into his ear, in order to make 
sure of the golden soun4, ilrhich had been pro- 
mised by the Witches. After hearing Lady 
Machethy he debates with himself; he has no 
dread of the Supreme Being, but, if the blow 
could be the consummation of all m thi$ world, 
he is willing to jump the life to come. Tlwr 
consequences on this side of the ^ve are all 
that alarm him: 

Even- 
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• Even-handed justice 



Returns th.' ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips. 

He Still is urged on by vaulting ambition. In 
the whole soliloquy we have a most important 
morale which Juvenal has inculcated with his 
usual energy : 

Nam scelus intra se taciturn qm cogitat uUum, 
Facti crimen habet. 

The mind that hesitates, and yet deliberates, 
grows by degrees familiar with the horror of 
the deed, and in the end is reconciled to it. 

Shakespeare has placed this doctrine in 
the strongest light, and, Garriak, his great in- 
terpreter, was, it may be said, equal to his 
n^aster. Every s«itiment rose in his mind, 
and shewed itself in his countenance, before 

he 
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he uttered a word. He closes his soliloquy/ 
as he think$, not determined to commit tKe 
deed, and tells his wife, '' We will proceed 
'* no further in this business.'' She uses all 
her influence to dissipate his douhts^ and draws^ 
from him the noblest sentiment that ever en- 
tered the human mind. 

I ddre do all that n^ay become a man 5 
Who dares ^o more is none. 

His ambition is still working in his heart : in 
a faint tone he utters his only remaining doubt, 
*'Ifwe should fail f' That fear is removed 
by the wickedness of an ambitious woman ; 
and he resolves to execute the deed; But 
Shakespeare's genius was not yet exhausted. 
It remained for him to give the picture of a 
mind going to commit a deed of horror. Con- 
scious of his full design, Macbethy with terror 

and 
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md dismay says, " h this a dagger that t 
^' see before mef^ Gamck'i attitude, his qoih 
sternation, and his pause, while his soul ap- 
peared in his countenance, and the accents that 
followed, astonished the spectators. The se* 
^uel was a climax of terror, till at last he finds 
it to be the efTect of a disordered imagination^ 
and his consdence forces him to say, 

It is the bloody business^ Which informs 
Thus tomje^cs. 

If anything c^i deter the mind of man from 
embarking m projects of guilt, the horrors^ 
here represented in such glaring colours, would^ 
up6n due reflection, be sufficient to alarm his 
heart, and call him back to the paths of virtue. 
But Machethy incited by his wife> punues hid 
<mi purpose, and executies the murder. When 
VOL. I. » Garrick 
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Garrick re-entered the scene, with the bloody 
dagger in his hand, he was absolutely scared 
out of his senses J he looked like a ghastly 
spectacle^ and his complexion grieW whiter 
every moment, till at length, his conscience 
stung and pierced to the quicks he said in a 
tone of wild despair^' 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
llie multitudiilous sea incarnadme; 
Making the GVeen*— one red^ 

It is trae, that he was for some time in thit 
habit of saying, the green-one red ; but upott 
consideration, he adopted the alteration^ which 
was first proposed by this writer in the Gray's 
Inn Journal. But his criticism h^ btien, sinc0 
that time, strongly opposed by some of thct 
comiaentatorsi who will haye it> that the pas- 

u sage 
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iaage does hot imply th6 many-waved ocean, 
but the coimtless masses of ivater diffused 
oh the surface of the globe, as if Shakes^ 
peare had in his imagination, the I^ontic sea; the 
Propontic, and the Hellespont, the Mediterra- 
Rean, the Atlantic> the Baltic^ and other seas of 
whatever denominatiom But surely it is evi- 
dent to the pl^inest understandings that great 
Neptune's ocean, on account of the multitude 
6f waves in constant agitation, is with pro- 
priety called thie multitudinous sea, which is 
almost a translation of Homer's *cifQKvt\ca^0i9 
^aXacro-)?^; tod then changing the green colour 
of the ocean to dnie universal red is a subUme 
idea. To prove the contrary, the commenta- 
tors have a multitudinous sea of ink, but their 
reasoning does not require any further argu- 
ment, especially as Dr. Johnson has given his 
sanction to the new readings 

G 2 Testis 
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Testis mcaram cenfiimnu* Gyas* 

Scntentianrar ! 

r After the murder of his soverc%tt ^ Macbeth v§ 
in blood stepped in so far, that he hires as- 
sassins to cut off Banquo, and^ sucfi is the 
force of an 2cveafftfg conscience^ that in the 
ban<jaettii^-scene, he siees the ghost of j5a/i^ 
quOjr and Starts from his seat in wild amazes 
ment. It may now he knagineii^ that the poet 
could add no mote to enforce his great moral 
doctrine. JBut Lady Macbeth had hitherto 
triumphed in her guilt ; and it was still to be 
seen how her Goascience dealt witih her. Itie^ 
well jknown, that many, even mnocent'persons. 
Walk ^in their irfeepv The i'rench writers re- 
late a longaccouiot of a man, towhom they have 
given the natne.of Soninafrtbule. Shake^pcawr 
tnakes his guilty heroine walk in her sleeps ' 
Voltaire might censure thiS;, ai inconsistent 

with 
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with the dignity of tragedy, or, if he had 
coun^e to hazard it on the stage, he would 
in all probability, have given her a speech of 
sixty lines, with all the studied graces of har- 
monious Versification. Our great poet copied 
from nature, and, in short brok<^ sentences, 
discovers the agitations of a distracted mind* 
*' Out damned spotl-^^Who would have 
^* thought the old man could have had so 
'' mufih blood in him? — All the perfiune^ 
*^ in Arabia will not4weeten thislittU hand 
^ ---Oh r She heaves a ri^ as if her heatt 
would break, and retires to bed# there to bf 
tortuird by thickrcoming &ncie&jic ;It' is HqCIa 
the power of words to dd juaticeito Mrs. Pritr 
eha^d iu tUs scene; but happily iMiis. Siddon« 
can give an adequate ^ntet^of her CKioelleQce in 
the whole character. 

G 3 The 
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The speech, which Macheth addresstes to 
•the physician, is one of the finest in all poetty^ 
^nd it required a Garrick to deliver it^; • 

• , panst ^ou not nunister to a min4..dis6a§e<l,. . 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 
Raze oatthe written troubles of the brainy • . ■ ■ 

; , And;^ with soipe swept oblivious antidote^ 
'Cteanse the full bosom of that perilous stuff* 

■•■■.' ^ * . ■ • ■.'•■■ ♦ '■" O ' 

\^ Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Macbeth, in a short time, hears of Uie i^ueerCs 
^eath : His conscience forces from Mm several 
4deep moral reflections., . He shews oi>. every 
oi^caiBion, that*6e lies, on the. torture of. the 
ntind in restless extacy ; hit we find no 
symFptom« of contrition ; his natiiral courage ' 
6iipp6rt& faiita under all >is alflictifliiis, till, at . 
Ifiist, he^hu^veasmi to cwree the fiend, that pal- 
tered with him in a double sense. He resolves; 
however, to die with harness on his back ; he 
:::.r r , fijghts 
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^^tfts with desperate fuiy, and falls a victim to 
his crimes. 

UpQN the whole, the tragedy cJf Macbeth is 
the greatest moral lesson that ever, was pre- 
sented on the i^tage. It displays the power of 
conscience in the strongest light ; it shews the 
fatality that attends wild ambition, and the 
folly of believing the false predictions of vile 
impostors, who pretend to have praeternatuntl 
cqmmunication?, The (Jrepk, the Ro.m^> an4 
the French theatres, have nothing to compare 
with it, and Garrick, to use Gibber's exprqs?. 
sion, ^' out-did his usual out-doings/* 
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KtGutJSs, m T^agedtf, ly: Mr. Wil£iam Havahd— 5<wm Ae^ 
. imifpiqfike Authoir, and Mf Phy, as also of Gakjiick m Mr 

fart of RzGVJ,vs-^Tke Tragedy of Mahomet> by the Rev. 

James Mili^er — It is taken from the Mahomet of Vol* 
i. T4iBA^-^c p'^o^ Jbkportiante of the SkBjeGt^^The Moral en^ 
t forces the Cause of Benevolence and Humanity — Bigotry j^^ 

Superstition^ and Enthusiasm , the Cause of Religious Murder^ 
' Maasmere^, and terrible J^Mion of Shod^ — The Play jto^ 
, %ueU recpived in prance, but in time revived with greai Ap-* 

flause—GAJiB.icji in the Part of Zaphna, 



BEFORE the end of January 1744, that 
worthy man, who was universally respected 
for the integrity of his character, and his po- 
lished manners, Mr. William Havard, brought 
forward. a tragedy, intitled Eegidus. This 
i •' play 
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pdajr was not the production of a novice in the 
dramatic art. He was^ in the year 1733^ the 
author of Scanderherg, which met with good 
success; and in 17S7> he brought forward a 
tragedy, intitkd Charles the First; a {>iece 
replete with just and noble sentiments on the 
subject of crvil liberty, anarchy, and republi- 
can factions. His last play was well received 
by an audience willing to be pleased. The sub- 
ject is well known to all who are in any de- 
gree versed in the Roman history. /R^guhis 
was a prisoner at Carthage, when the people, 
redilced by the events of a disastrous war to 
the last distress, desired to patch up ^ peace 
with Rome. To ensure success to the mea- 
sure, Regulus was thought the fit person to 
negotiate on their part. But, before he was 
suffered to depart, an oath Avas administered 
to him in full senate, by which he Solemnly 

bound 
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bound himself to return, if hie did not sugj 

ceed in his embassy ; and notice was given, to 

him, at the same time, that if he once more 

became their captive> he should suffer the most 

horrible tortures, ?md be put to a lingering death, 

after having his eye-Uds cut off, and in. that 

condition exposed to the burning sun. Under 

those conditions, R^i|lus proceeded to Rome, 

not to settle the terms of peace, but, on the 

contran', to advise a continuance of the war. 

This wais the man whom Garrick personated ; 

and his ad\^irable execution gave warmth and 

energy to the whole piece. I will only add, 

that a gentleman, with wh6pi I enjoyed an 

intimate. acquaintance, often expressed his re7 . 

gret, that the play was laid aside after the 

eleventh night, as Gajrick's performance wasr 

a classical representation of that Roman wor** 

thy, as Jhe is described by Iloraqe, walking 

with 
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with imdatiiited firmness through crowds that 
wished to detain him at Rome ; and^ though 
he knew what he was to suffer at Carthage, 
still proceeding on his way, ^dth the serenity 
of a man who Mras going to refresh himself 
from the fatigues of the bar, at his villa in th^ 
coimtry. 



j5Lj;qm sciebat quae sibi Barbara^ 
Tortor parabat, non aliter tamen 
Dimovit ob^tantes amicos^ 
Et populum reditus morantein^ 
fbluam si clientum longa negod^ 
Dijudicata lite rclinqueret} 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, 
^ut lAccdsemomum Tarenti^. 



My friegid, whq was an excellent critic, was 
\jsfed tP say, that Garrick's manner of acting 
R^gJ4fu?> seemed tQ hii» ^translation *of the 
above passage. 

Towards 
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Towards the end of .March,i another n6w 
play made its appearance. This was Maho* 
met, a tragedy, by the Reverend James Mil? 
ler; a tolerably good translation of Mahomet 
la Prophets, by the celebrated Voltaire, The 
story is great, important, and highly interest* 
ing. In France it met with no encouragement 
in the outset. The bigots and enthusiasts of 
that country formed a strong party against it ; 
and Voltaire, after the third representation, was 
obliged to withdraw his piece. He lived, how- 
' ever, to see the violence of religious zeal much 
abated, and the delusions of bigotry banished 
out of the world by superior reason. The play 
was restored to the stage, and much admired. 
The Tartuffe of Moliere met with a similar, 
fate. It was proscribed by the whole race'of 
hypocrites; but a revolution in the sentiments 
of mankind soon took place, and the play tri- 

umpbed 
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umphed over its enemies. The design was to 
tear off the mask of hypocrisy, and expose that 
pernicious vice in its true colours: " And 
^ why," says Voltaire, " may not a poet dis- 
•* play that fiame hypocrisy, inflamed by en- 
^ thusiasm, and wit^ frantic zeal, offerii^ hu-^ 
** man victims at the altar of God ?'" If, by 
exhibiting such scenes of horror, the tragic 
muse can give a lesson of humanity, and teach 
the bigot to sheathe his murderous blade, the 
Stage will do more essential service to society, 
than even Bourdaloue in his pulpit. The mas- 
sacres occasioned by bigotry and supei^stitioa 
liave deluged the world with blood ; and, to 
^encrease the horror of religious wars, young 
4nen, seduced by their fanatic teachersi, have 
nought the glory of being assassins in the name 
«f God. Henry IIL of France was murdered 
"by Jaque Clement, a young man at the age c^ 

twenty- 
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twenty-five. Ravilliac, who stabbed the great 
Henry IV. was not much above twenty^ A 
yoring Spariiard selt but from Romfc> with a de-^ 
sign to assas&inate William, Prihce of Orange; 
and, what shews the spirit of persecution in the 
strongest light, is the observation of Strada, 
who, in his history " De Bella Belgico,'" relates 
the fict/ knd gravely tells us^ in praise of the, 
ftifBan, that he did not attempt the deed, till . 
he had received absolution from a Dominican 
friar, and received the holy sacrament. Sa^^ 
niora spectasse eo visits est, quod non ante 
(iggredi f acinus sustinuit, quam expiatam 
noxis dnimant apud Dominicanum sacerdo- 
iem ccelesti pane confirmaverit. The same 
historian tells us, that the dssassiri, who after- 
iyafds gave the prince a mortal wound, gloried 
in what he had done, and on the rack declared, 
it^t he was invited to the deed by the spirit of 
: . God. 
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God. Divino histirtatu id a se patratium 
The English Mahomet «ays after Voltaire, 

Youth is the stock, whence grafted superstition 
Shoots with unbounded vigour, ever ready 
With pious rage td martyr Half mankind. 

Upon this principle, Mahomet fixes on Zdph^ 
7ia, a youth whom he had trained up in hisi 
impious doctrme> and thinks him the fittest 
instrument for his purpose. He employs him, 
accordingly) ta murder Alcanor, knowing 
him to be Zaphnas father, but concealing 
that secret from the young man. The grand 
impostor ,was considered as a delegate from 
heaven> and nothing less than a god on earth. 
The Mussulmen were taught to believe, that 
he was taken up to heaven by the angel Ga- 
briel ; and that, after a number of conferences 
with the Supreme Being, he brought, with liim. 
2 the 
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the Alcoran, to be communicated tb his pro- 
solytcs. His influence over the mind of Zaph^ 
na was, of course, irresistible* The young 
man enters the temple with Palmira^ whom 
he does not know to be his sister. AtcanoP 
is at the altar, offering up his prayers. Zuph^ 
na listens, and cries out, " Hear how the 
wretch blasphemes T In a fit of frantic zeal, 
he rushes on the old man, Who had retired be- 
hind the altar, and executes the barbarous 
deed. Palmira, in the interval> trembles 
with expectation. Zaphna returns, and AU 
canor follows him with the dagger in his body, 
and informs them both that he is their father.* 
A scene of grief and lamentation follows ; but, 
strpng as the situation is, it cannot be said that 
our passions arc wrought to as high a pitch as 
might be expected. Voltaire, it is evident, 
had the tragedy of Macbeth in his eye ; but if 

he 
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he W appiijed himself inore closely to the 
scepes before and after the murder, he would 
h^ve learned £rom that great master of the hu- 
man hearty to giive more fire and animation to 
the dose of his fourth act* Why Alcanor 
does not expire on the spot, no reason can be 
given : he is led off, and in the fifth act, we 
axe told that he is dead* Zaphna is poisoned 
by order of Mahomet ^ and dies in his presence. 
The Impostor is in love with Palmira ; for 
without lote there Can be no French play ; he 
offers his addresses to her; but she pours her 
curses on him, and dies by her own hand. In 
the part of Zaphna, Garrick represented a lad 
tif eighteen, and was the chief support of the 
piece. The author died on his benefit night, 
^nd his widow received the profits. The play, 
"^ough well received, had no great run; but 
^X was revived at Drury*-Lane, in 1765, and 
VOL. 1. H often 
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often repeated with great applause. The sutr- 
ject is of mucfi importance to society, and, ori 
account of its ili6r!a.I doctrine, ought to hold 
an established rank Ori every stage in his Ma* 
jesty's dominions. 



4?^?^ 



2 
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CHAP. IX. 



tirARRiCK in the Character of Sir John Brute — CiBBER*sf 
Tragedy of Papal Tyranny in the Reign of King John, 
tivted at Covent'Garden — Garrick revives Shakespeare's 
King John in Opposition to Old Gibber — Thomson's 
Tragedy o/'Tancred and Sigismunda — Garrick iw Tan- 
cred^ and Mrs, Gibber in Sigismunpa— -Garrick in the 
Character of Othello. 



^ , • GARRICK was now in posses-^ 

September "x ^ 

J 744, to Lsion of the four greatest charac- 



45. J 



June 1745.^ k ^ /* t 1 

ters in the compass of the drama; 
for such are Lear, Richard, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth.' For the sake of amusing himself as 
well as the public, with occasional variety, h^ 
intermixed a number of modern tfagedies. 

H 2 He 
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He was, in like manner, eager to enlarge hi» 
istock of comedies; and, with that view, he 
gratified the audience with the sulkn humour 
of Sir John Brute. ^ He was, in fact, an- 
other Proteus, in the celerity with which he 
transformed himself into different shapes. The 
ihoment he entered. Sir John was seen in his 
face, his gait, and his whole deportment. His 
voice, which was naturally clear and agreeable 
to the ear, was changed to a rough and sullen 
tone. As he continued to play the part late in 
life, numbers are still alive, who bear in me- 
fliory the great comic powens which he dis- 
played in every situation tlK>ughout the play.- 
A minute description of him were super- 
fluous. It will be sufficient to say, th^t Col- 
ley Gibber, and he only,expressed the itoohgesi 
\4i!sapprobatioo,. 

' ClBBER 
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CiBBER^ however, soon after this, gave Gar- 
tick a fair opportunity to revenge himself. It 
was known that Cibber w,»s preparing to bring 
forward his tragedy, called Papal Tyran- 
ny in the Reign of King John. This is the 
play, of which Pope said in the Dunciad, 
*' King John in silence modestly expires.'* 
But Pope was no more ; and Cibber was em- 
boldened to produce his play at Covent-Gar- 
4en theatre. Garriek, ever jealous for the ho 
nour of Shakespeare, and glad ©f the oppor- 
tunity to counteract his enemy, contrived to 
have King John put into rehearsal at Drury- 
Lane, The f^ble of that play is conducted in 
Shakespeare's wildest manner ; the scene lies 
sometimes in England, sometimes in France, 
without due preparation to make it clear to 
ivhich country the poet has conveyed us, And 
yet in all this confusion, Shakespeare's genius 

H 3 triumphed 
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triumphed over all inconsistencies, and Gar- 
rick's ambition was amply gratified. Gibber 
acted PanduJphy the Pope's legate, but he was 
at that time a superi^nuated performer. Hi$ 
voice, which never qualified him for tragedy, * 
w^as much impaired, and hjs articulation was 
too feeble ; but his deportment was said to be 
remarkably graceful. Curiosity was excited, - 
and numbers flocked to the house to see a ve- 
teran perfornier. His tragedy did not add the 
smallest sprig of laurel to his brow. If he 
had left the play as a posthumous piece to his 
executors, he would have shewn his judge* 
pient, ' 

Poets lose half the praise they woul^ have got. 
Were it but known what they discreetly blot. 

After the run of King John, Thomson, 
^]ie admired author of the Seasons, brought 

for- 
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forward, in .the month of Februar}^ 1/45, his 
tragedy of Tancred and Sigismunda. It is 
the best of that poet's d'-amatic works, in my 
opinion, superior to ^ganiernnoii, notwith- 
standing the encomiums bestowed on it by the 
late Dr. Joseph AVliarton. In the closet, 
Tancred and Sigismunda ijs a most delight- 
ful compositipn ; but it njust be acknowledg- 
ed, that stage-effect was not Thomson's ta- 
lent. There are no incidents that seem to re- 
tard, and yet hurry on the main action. The 
rules for gardening, which Pope has given in 
his Epistle to Lord Burlington, may be 
transferred to dramatic poetry : 

. He gainsialj points, who pleasingly confounds. 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the boun(Js^ 

And again. 

No pleasing intricacies intervene. 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 

H 4 Grove 
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ttafiis 



Grove nods at grove 5 each alley has a brother. 
And half tlxe platform just reflects the other. 

.This is too much the case in the play before 
us. The dialogue runs generally into long 
speeches, all in fine versification, but more 
florid than natural, The loves of Tancred 
and Sigismunda are exquisitely tender, but 
too poetical in the expression, Their speeches 
are often thirty or forty lines, alternately im- 
posing on each other the tapk of listening in a 
mute attitude, much longer than consists with' 
the ardour of mutual passion. And yet such 
was the charm of graceful elocution, that the 
audience, as Milton Expresses it, had ears tq 
rapture. Garrick was, as Sigismunda de^^ 
scribes him, 

* All warmth, all amiable fire. 



All quick heroic ardour ! temper'd soft 
With gentlenegg of bc^rt> apd m^y rc33son^ 



Mr?; 
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Mrs. Cibbw was harmony itself. With two 
such performers, tio wonder that the play met 
with great success ; and was some years after- 
wards revived with the highest applause. 

This play was soon followed by the trage- 
dy of Cthelto, Garrick's benefit was an- 
rioticed iii the fiionth of March : for that night 
he was prepared to act the Moor of Venice. 
He was aware tl^at his stature was inferior to 
that of his predecessors, and, to assist his 
figure, he chose to appear in a Venetian dress^i 
Quin went to see his performance; and Dr. 
Hoadley, who accompanied him, used to tell, 
that as soon as Garrick entered, Quin said, in 
his morose manner, '' Why does not he bring 
*' the tea-kettle and lamp?*' Dr- Hoadley 
added, that Quin saw, though he was not can- 
did enough to acknowledge it, a performer, 

who 
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who had the passions at liis command, and 
was in the sudden violence of their transitions 
without a rival. As Garrick did not, at a 
more advanced period retain the part, this 
writer is not able to offer any criticisms on the 
subject. He thinks proper, however, to ob- 
serv^e, that Othello could not be.a weU-chosep 
part for a man, who performed wonders with 
that expressive face. The black complexiop 
flisguised his features, and the expression of 
the mind was wholly lost, / 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. X, 



Oarrick in September 1745 goes to Lullin'^Acts there during 
the Season, in Conjunction with Sheridan — The Rebellion in 
Scotland — Lord Chesterfield, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland-^ 
Garrick and Sheridan meet with great Applause — ^Barry^ 
the famous Actor y made his First Appearance in Othello- 
Oar rick was one of his Warm Admirers, and, on his Return 
to England, made a Fair Report of him — Garsick acts Six 
Nights in the Summer at Covent-Garden Theatre. 



GARRICK passed this entire 

September "^ 

l74f, to >season in Dublin^ He was invited 

June 1746. J 

by Mr. Sheridan, the father of 
the present eminent genius of that name. 

The 
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The proposal was to be joint manager for 
the season. A rebellion had broke out in 
Scotland, and Lord Chesterfield, that illus- 
trious and most accompliished wit, was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. That was in Gar- 
rick's opinion an alluring circumstance, and, 
accordingly, he withdrew from the London 
stage. Drury-Lane was under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Lacy, who fouiid himself 
greatly distressed during the whole winter. 
Sheridan and Garrick went on in the n)ost ami- 
cable maainer. They appeared alternately in 
their principaJ characters, and acted together 
in such tragedies, as afforded to each an ade- 
quate part. Very few anecdotes worth record- 
ing have reaclitd this writer. He remembers 
to have heard Gtirridk repeat a song, which 
he wrote te be 6ung before Sir John Brute 
aiad his tarem friends* Ibc first stanza, raa* 

nifestly 
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tiifesdy calculated for the meridian of Dublini 
is all that he recollects. 

^Tis in daret alone I place all my hope ; 
There's more absolution in that than the Pope i 
That famous Elixir Salutis of Life, 
With which you may face either devil or wife. 

Garrick was fond of repeating an Epigram, 
which was made during his stay in Dublin, 
and owed its birth to fhe following eircura- 
stance: King William's birtb-dajris aiways 
celebrated with great pomp at the Castle of 
Dublin, and the ladies adorn their persons with 
orange-coloured ribbons- On that occasion, 
the Widow Madden, a lady of great beauty, 
and known to be a Roman Catholic, wtis at 
Court dressed in the . fashionable stile. Mr. 
Arthur St. Leger, a young man of promising 
genius, who went soon after into the a^my, and 

was 
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was killed at the battle of Fontenoj, happened 
to be in the circle, and observing the fair widow^, 
and the ornaments of her person, withdre\^^ 
from his place, and wrote the foUdWing lines: 



little Toiy, Where's the jest; 
To wear that Orange on your breast ? 
When that same breast betraying, shews 
The whiteness of the Rebel Rose, 



In the course of the play-house season, a great 
theatrical phenomenon made its appearance; 
This was the celebrated Barry, who soon after 
blazed out on the London stage, and gave de-^ 
light to the metropolis. His first attempt was 
in the character of Othello, if tliat may be 
called an attempt, which was almost perfectiotr 
at the outset. He was received with univer-. 
sal applause. Garrick was among the fore- 
most of his admirers, and, when he returned 

from 
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ffom his Irish expedition in May if 40, he 
spoke in the most generous terms of Barry's 
merit, and was upon all occasions loud in his 
praise. 

Rich was by this time convinced that Gar- 
rick Was an extraordinar}^ Actor. He wished 
to gain an accession of strength for the ensu- 
ing season, and, accordingly, made overtures 
to the man whom he had rejected with disdain. 
He offered advantageous terms, and as a further 
inducement, proposed to open his play-house, 
which was then shut, for six nights, in order to 
give so popular an actor an opportunity of ap- 
pearing before a London audience, upon an 
equal share of the profits. Garrick embraced 
the offer, and pjayed his capital parts wdth great 
success. Lacy, in the mean time, lefl no 
ftone unturned, to draw Garrick fgr the en- 
suing 



119 
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$uing winter to Drury-I^tie. But his applica^ 
tions were too late ; Rich had carried his point, 
determined to open his theatre at the usual 
time with a strong company. 




CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 



llic* eifg^g&9 HkiLticx/or the etiMkifig Seastm-^A Strong Com^ 
pani/ of Performers at thattTheatife'y Quin, Mrs. Cibber> 
Mrs. PkitcHARD> Woodward, &Ck — ^Barry engaged ly 
Lacit tU Drury Lane,'^A Further Account of Barrt^ ani 
ills Extracnrdinary Powers^^GARKiCK and Quix carry all he- 
fore /Atfm-^-CjARRiCK's Farce of Miss iir her Teens — ^Dr. 
HoAjJLEY Irings out his Comedy of ike Suspicious Hus-^ 
BAKD'^&ootE's Criticism, and Approbation of the Flay-^ 
Garrick in Ranorr^ and Mrs. Pritchard in Clarinda 
— Garrick's excellent Epiloghe^^necdote of Qlvith and 
Warrick, 



^ ^ ^ THIS was the most flourishing 

Septettiber ^ * 

1746, to >season that was ever known at 

June 1747. J 

Covent^Gafden. Cluin^ Garrick^ 

Mrs. Cibber> Mrs* Pritchard, Woodward, Ryan, 

Chapman, afacl others <>i consider^le, but in- 

Vol. i. I ferior 
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ferior liierit, formed a stronger set of perfor-* 
tners than had teen seen since the time of 
Booth, Wilks, and Gibber. Mr. Lacy in the 
preceding summed was greatfy alarmed at so 
formidable a junction, and, in order, if possible, 
t6 make head against it, he went to Dublin; and 
saw Barry, wtio was the idol of the pettple. 
He offered him handsome terms, and engaged 
fiim to act at Drury^Lane. Barry had very 
great requisities for the profession, in which he 
had recently embarked : he was a fine figuiie, 
full six feet high, well made, his whole frame m 
just symnietiy and jJrOpbftiori, graceful in his 
movements, and certainly one of the hand- 
somest men in Europe. He was sensibly 
alive to all the passions, and act^d from tlie 
impulse of his feelings ; his heart Was his 
prompter^ and under that guide, he was sure 
to imitate nature. He was allowed to he^ 
2 , the 
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t3ie most accomplished lovef on the stage. 
tastalio, in the Orphan, and Farahes, in the 
fttigedy bf TheodosiuSy drew from him notes 
of the most exquisite pathetic. In Othello, 
he was master of the quick vicissitudes of 
fe>ve, of grief, of rage, and tendemesfe, and in 
the conflict, 6r, las Shakespeare has it, in thfe tem- 
pest ahd whiriwind of the passions, his voice 
was harmony in an uproar. And yet, with , 
fill those powers, he was nbt able to cope with/ 
the combined forces oi^ Covent Garden. Quirf 
and Garrick carried on their business in perfect 
good humour with each other* Each iii his 
_lurn played his favourite characters; but, it 
Vas universally agreed, that Quia gained no. 
addition to his fame,, by appearing in Lear, 
Richard, and Macbeth. They acted frequent- 
ly in the same play: In Jane Shore, Quin was, 
Glocester ; Garrick, Lord Hastings ; in the 
V .- . ^^. ^ ^ Orphan, 
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Orphan, Q\iln w^ iS^c/oZto^Garrick^ Chcimonti, 
m the first part of Henry IK Garrick pJay^d^ 
^otspur, in order tp give new ^ttr^ct^pp \^ 
Quin> Sir John Falstqf; The Fair Peni-t 
te^t was their strong pl^y ; Quia perfoymedi 
£he p9xt of HoratiOy with that ^pha^is ^^ 
digiut J, which his elocutioa g^ve tq aa^orad h&cb^ 
timents. G^rrick, in fjQthari<^ was th^ gagp 
yoiing man of intngve, aQ4 with that spirit, 
which^ in fas^nable language^ \s caJtled a ^cyiMt 
9f hi^nour, h^ ^^11 wight say. 



An4 loYC and war. take turns Ekp day jind nig|f^t> 
Beadj for boih, and arm'd for either field. 



The public was delighted to see the contest 
between two such-nvals^ and, according^, the 
Fair Penitent was their Saturday-night play 
against the Opera* 

Garrick 
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GAftktCK h&d alftsadjr tried his genitid a« a 
dramatic writer, in the fkrcfts of Lethe and 
ih6 Lying Valet, both to this day in high ei^ 
tildatiotJ* Ektiy itl Januaij 1747> he pro- 
dtieed ilf/i5 r/i /itf^ Teem \ 2i piece it that 
fime greatly admired, and to this day worthy 
6i rattit! tlotice than it meets with frotn tibose^ 
whose proyinfce it is to cater for the public 
taste. The severest critic must allow that the 
fiible is well imagined ; the ineidentiS spring 
cut df one anothet- ih a well eotiiieeted ABHtes^ 
With frequent turns of surprifle> but nerer vio- 
lating the rules df probability. Captdih Flask 
and Fribble ate not ibk mitee offiprihg of thiJ 
poet's imagination, they were copied from life. 
The cofffee-houses were infested by a stt of 
young officers, who eiitfered With a ftmrtM air^ 
fiei'ce KaisetihuUer hats, aitd long sWords. 
They paraded the room with ffei*oci£y, ready to 

I 3 draw 
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^raw Without.proYocation, In direct contmst 

to this race of braggarts, stood the pretty gens 

tlemen, . who chose to unsex themselves, an^ 

make- a display pf delicacy that exceed fe-^ 

male softness. To expose the^e two oppp-> 

site characters to contempt and ridicule was- 

^e design of Miss in her Teens, and this wasi 

efiectually done by Woodward, in Captairtr 

Flfish, an4 Garrick in the mincing character^ 

of FriJ)ble. The ferpdous, swaggering Br'ava^ 

did not chiise to be called Captain Flash, and, 

*^e delicate beau was frightened out of his.. 

l|ttl<5 wits by the name of r Fribble. They: 

were ^oth laughed out of society, - .. . 

.To thjs pipccs^iccecdediutlae month of Febru- ' 
^yi747,iii^SmpiciQusHyisband^^ by , 

Dr. Hoadley, This was, the first good comedy . 
fjfom the time of tlie .P?'o.rp7ced Husband jix. 

,. > 172;; 
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1727; k loiig and drpary inten^al, which un- 
fortunately seems to be renewed by an eclipse 
of all genius since Mr. Sheridan's School for 
Scandal in. May 1777. The Suspicious Hus-^ 
hand met with great success ; but the small 
wits nibbled at it in epigrams, paragraphs, and 
pamphlets, till a critic of superior class drew 
his pen in answer to all malicious cavils. This 
was the famous SanjueJ Foote. His criticism/ 
which had for its title, " The Roman and 
^'English Comedy compared^' is now on 

the table before me. An extract ifrom it will* 

• ... 

supersede the necessity of any further remarksi' 
on the subject. Foote says, *' Mosf of the' 
*^ characters are real ; the incidents are inter- 
'i esting; the catastrophe pleasing; and the 
^' language pure, spirited, and natural. Strick^' 
'^ land, who gives a name to the play, is well 

I 4 ^' drawjj 
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^^ dra\vn, ajad ably wpported to the end^ 
^1 Among the scenes, in which the author de- 
*^ 3igaed to ridicule the absurdity of suspicion, 
'' is that, where Mr. Strickland is desirousj^ 
^* and yet afraid, of engagii^ his domestics in ' 
♦^ the service of his passion. He is on the 
<" point of trustii:^ Tester^ but recoils, and 
*' calls for Iii4e©(fe» ; but, in her turn he doubts 
V her honesty- . His pwplexity> his resolu-^ 
•< tionsj and he:^tatioos> make up so natural 
^' and so comic a description of that disease . 
" of the wind, that the play, were thearc na 
^' othw re^^son, deserves the highest coimnen^ 
^< dation, 

. /< Mr$. Sitriiklan^s innocence, joined to 
*' heir. other amiable qualities^ interests the au^ 
** diewre in her favour 
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^ The two fine gentlemen. Frankly and 
^' Bellamy, differ little frpm the fine gentle- 
** men of other writers ; they laugh, sing, say 
•* good things, and are in love* 

^"^ The rake is a lively portrait of that cha- 
'* ractcr in life : his errors arise from the want 
" of reflection. A lively imagination with a 
'^ great flow of spirits, hurries him into all the 
** fbUies of the tovm, but there is not the 
^' least shadow of wickedness or dishonour in 
^' any of his actions; he avoids' both with 
*' the same care that he would a precipice. 
'^ His natural good qualities obtain for him oti 
^' the sts^ the same indulgence that attends 
*^ him: in the world. We are bEnd to his 
^^ foibles, entertained by bis adventures, and 
^^ wish to see the rogue reclaimed^ 

'' The 
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*^ The importation of fopperies from FraiicQ 
^' we have laughed at till we are tired, ,Out^ 
^f author was willing to try whether Italy 
^' could not furnish a fool as ridiculous and* 
^' diverting as our neighbours. But no sooner 
'-' has' Jacfc Meggot raised our attention, but 
'^ he sHps through our fingers like an eel, and* 
'<^ we hear no more of him till the last scene:^ 
^^ He does, in truth, survive the loss of his* 
*^ monkey, but is never tolerable company' 
'f after," 

Thus fax the ingenious Mr. Foote. . It may 
be added, that the incidents in the third act,* 
the ladder- of ropes prepared for Jacintkas*. 
escape, the use that Ranger makes of it, his' 
hat by accident left in Mrs, Strickland's" 
room, are circumstances that .give vivacity to^ 
the action. The fourth act is kept in agitation 

by 
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|;yjr^e mistakes of Bellamy and Frankly, ancj 
Sanger s accidental interview with his cousin 
Clarinda is an artftil and well-imagined pre- 
paration fpr the final event, which is brought 
about by:the good offices of Ranger, who may 
be: said t© bft in some degree, replaimed fron^ 
his errors, by the moral with which he con-» 
eludes the play. 



Sure joys for eyer wait each happy pair, 

Wherr sfeftse the man, an<f virtue crocus the fair. 

And kind compliance proves their mutual care. 



} 



The play had a considerable run. The public 
were glad to see the revival of true comedy, 
after a long gothic night, without one star of 
genius left in^the hemisphere. Clarinda was 
perfQrmed by Mrs. Pritchard with that spirit, 
grace, and elegance, which distinguished all 
her $ne ladies. Ranger, as Garrick presented 

him. 
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him, was the most sprightly, gay> frolicks6hie; 
young rake (ikt hatt ever been seen on the 
stage. The IVologue and Epilogue were front 
the pen of Garriek, The laiit Was new in the 
\m^, and 50 full of humour > that the ieadetp 
we beEerre, will ht plewed to see k in tlrid 
place^ 

EPILOGUE. 

8FOKBN Bt MJM« P&2TCHABD. 



in to sneer, ^ 

I 

it to fear. J 



Though the young smarts, 1 see, begin to sneer. 
And the oJd sinners cast a wicked leer. 
Be not alarm'd, ye fair 5 you*ve nought 
No wanton hints, no loose ambiguous sense. 
Shall flatter vicious taste at your cxpence ; 
Leaving for once those shameless arts in vog(w. 
We give a fable for an epilogue. 

An ass there was, our author bids me say. 
Who need^ must write ; he did, and wrote a play* 

The 
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The parts were cast to various beasts and fowl ; 

The stage a bam, the manager an owl. 

The house was cramm'd at six^ with friends and foe% 

Rakes, wits, and critics, citizens, and beaux. 

Those characters appear'd in various shapes 

Of ty^rs^ foxes, horses^ bulls, and apes ; 

With others too of lower rank and stationi 

A perfeft abstract of the brute creation ! 

£;ach, as he felt, mark'd out the author's faults. 

And thus the connoisseurs expressed their thoughts. 

The critic curs first snarIM, the rules ax broken 
' Time, place, and action,, sacrific'd to joke* 
The goats cried out, 'tis formal, dull, and chaste. 
Not writ for beasts of gallanitry amd taste. 

The homed cattle were in piteous taking,. 
At fomicaition> rapes, and cuckold-making ! 
The tygers swore, he wanted fire and passion. 
The apes condemned, because it was the. fashion. 

The 
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The generous steeds alloiv'd him proper itierit; 
Here mark'd his faults, and there approved his spirit i 
While brother-bards brayM forth with ttsiial spleen; 
And, as th^ heard, exploded dv^iy scene. 

When reyhard's thoughts were ask*d,the shrtig-^ 
' gitig sage, . > . 

Pam'd for Hypocrisy, and wor;i with age, 
CondfemnM the shameless licence df the stage. - 
At which the monkey skipped from box to box. 
And whispered round the judgement of the fox; 
Abused the moderns, talk>d of Rome and Greecef, 
BilkM'ev'ry bax-keeper, aind damtfd the piece/ 

Now ev*fy fable has a moral to it i 
Be churchman, statesman, any thing but poet^ 
In law or physic,' quack in whit yo\i wiB, 
Cant and grimace conceal the want of skill i ' ^ 
Secure in these his gravity may p^ss. 
But here no artifice can hide the asSr 

An 
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V An anecdote of old Rich on this occasion, 
has been often told. He sat in the orchestra 
on the. first night, and when Mrs. Pritchard 
s^oke the words,. " the manager an owl,'' 
he turned to a friend, and whispered, '^ He 



*' means me. 



Th E theatre closed at the usual time, after a 
fiiil tide of success. During the whole season, 
Quin and Garrick had no kind of difference. 
The latter allowed his rival great merit in Iii^ 
proper walk, and always spoke of Falstaff^s 
tiie perfection of acting. He admired Quin's 
Tcin of humour, and was often in the habit of 
repeating his jokes, however rough and sarcas- 
tic. The following story, told with vivacity 
and comic humour, has often set the table on a 
roar. Quin engaged a convivial party to sup 
at the Crown and Anchor ; Garrick was one 

of 
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of the number. At a late hour the COtiipany 
made their escape fix)m more wine. Qujinhad 
some business to settlfe with Garrick, and de* 
tained him above half an hour. When they 
were ready to go, a shower 6f rain came down 
in such a tempestuous nianner, that they cotlld 
not think of stirring. There was» no hackney- 
coach on the stand. Two chairs were ordered., 
The waiter in a short time reported, that only 
one could be found. Garrick proposed that 
Quin should go first, and he would wait till 
the chair returned. ''Poh! that is standing. 
*' upon ceremony,'* said Quin; ''Wecanga 
'* together."—" Together ! that is impossible/ ■ 
^ Impossible! nothing more easy,** replied 
Quin; ^^I will go in the chair, and you caft 
*' go in the lantern/* 

BoTtf 



« 

Both {>lay«houses being sh^ at- tlie tt$itt^ 
time. Rich wdks dieskbus of a» eBgagemerit 
with Garrick for andther year; bu« ai chai^ 
in the theatrical hemis|>hepe fiiade (3Mt scheme 
impracticable. Green and Amber, ba^ikerd ii^ 
the Strand, whi^ had purchased of Ifcetweod,- 
were reduced ta thei'iecessity of stopping pay*' 
^ ment. The patent, by an established custom, 
was at that time af grant from the crown for 
twenty-one years, aiid had no more than three 
or four to runi. Lacy saw his opportunity, and, 
to secure a more permanent interest, obtained 
a promise from the Duke of Grafton, then 
Lord Chamberlain, that, if he purchased, he 
should have in due time a renewal of the pa- 
tent. To this Mr* Eelham annexed a condition, 
tliat Lacy should pay into the Treasury a sum^ 
^^ot very great, which was due from Green 
^^d Amber. These preliminaries being settle^, 
T0£.» I. K Xacy 
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Lacy, in order to en»iii*e Success to his .under- 
taking, invited Garrick to enter into the sch^me^. 
and be upon equal shares joint patentee* • This 
was a tempting bait. Garrick jumped at dt* 
The idea of being manager, and having in his 
own hands the direction of all theatrical en*^, 
tertainments, fired his imagination* He did 
not hesitate long* ; His friends encouraged hka 
to proceed, and with theii^ assistance, he ad- 
vanced eight thousand pounds, and mounted 
the throne, to which he bad long aspired* 



CHiJ^. 
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€HAP{ XII.V 



'7. .1 ; 



fiTii'RiCK Patenie^ of brury-Lane, in Partnership iri^A Mr: 
Lact— Mcs. CiBBER> Mrs.. PbitchaUd^ ,Wo09Wi^RII« HA'» 
TARD^ and some others go over to 2>r«ry-Zrfijie— Barry con^ 
iinues to act at that TAeo/re— GarricH' opens the Season 

' with a Prologue hy Dr. JoRN^ON-^iff resolves to restore 
Nature ant^ Shakespeare to the Stage^^He revives Venice 
Preserved— i^/a^^jAFpiER ; and Barry^ t'ljBRRB — Analysis 
iif the PlUy-^The Character of Japfier examined, and 
delineated — Mrs. Gibber in Beltidbha» 



w , WE ehtet n<JW upon a new 

September "\ * 



748. J 



1747^ to Vara in the history of the English 

June 1748. J 

Stage; the greats and most splen^- 
» 
tiid that the dr^ma of this pountiy has eyer 

known^ A glorious scene begins to open^ and 

i say with pl^sure. 



Major renim wihi nasQitur ordo j 



Majus opus.xaQveo; 



f$J3 rut LfFB 6F 

* ■ 

The two m^agers opened the season with 
ft strong company* Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Pritch- 
ard. Woodward, Ravard, and others of use- 
ful talents, followed ,Garrick*8 banners, and 
engaged themselves at Dniry Lane. Barry 
was under articles with Lacy, and continued 
to flourish at that theatre^ It waa opencfd on 
the 2oth September 1 747. Garrick spoke a 
Prologue on the occasion, written by his 
friend, SamuelJohnson, in a stile, if we except 
Pope's to the tragedy of CatOy superior to 
every thing of the kind in the English Ian*' 
guage. The insettion of it in this pkce, tviU,. 
we imagiiK, be .acceptable to the reader* 

prologue! 

When learning's triurnph o'er her barb'rouiJ fbea- 
First rearM the stage, immortkl Shakesjpeare nMCi 
Each change of many-coIourM life he dreWj, 
Exhausted worlds, and then iros^^M new* 

ExisteQc^ 
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B^dstence saw him 9p\im her bounded ragfii • 
And pmting time t6jl*d gfter him in vaip. 
His ipow'riliA j^i^okes |>residing truth impr^*d^ 
And unresisted passion atonil^.d (^ I»easL 

Thisn. JonaooQ came^ instructed from tli^ school. 
To please by method, and invent by rrule ; 
His studiopsi patience^ and laborious art^ 
By regul^'^pproach assailM the heart. 
Cold approbation .gave the liiig'ting haye9» 
For those Fihoidnrstnotcensur^ scarce jcoiildpraisQ» 
A mortal :bom9 ^^ met the geh'jtal 4^cm^. ... ^'^ 
But Ieft^iike.£gypt*$£]ngs; a lasting toq^^. . : 

The wits of CharU» found' rasier ways to fame; '*^ 
Kor wished fiS>r Jonson*s aft W l^bakesp^re^s flame. 
Thems^ivw'ibey atudi^ fis they iekiliiey. writ i 
Intrigue «M(fiot4 obaoBmtyiWMirit;:);-] hu- -K 
Vice altt^ajm {mnd Acympalii^ . 

Theyyieaa'dithorage^ ^oddidoit/hapeto^&end. 
7^L btedaiikeitiiese A^ririd^o ^^ 
And proudly Uop'd^to pimpin<fiita8e?days^: 

^^ K3 Their 
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In. this d[^a»t address 'QasiidL kstiwiiiOied 
himself lo the publicist Ihe office .^of managen 
The sentiments so forcibly expressed, were 
what he had formed in his mind, what he em- 
braced, and cherished* To revive dramatic 
poetry ia all its li^^trp was his ardent wish, 
He considered tr^giedy as the school of virtue, 
represenjtu^ the acti^, passions, and suffer- 
ings, of hi*ai8».mtuBe,, for ihe jjnptrwctiQjti of 
manluBBi; ;aii4,:J^rue >CQroe^y^ 4he.4»icrQr p£ 
life, in which may be seen the follies, hu- 
mours, and^foftfll^, df fhte^ ^nftrind^ expcsed to 
ridicule ;'it once 'to'ddiight arid to' ifefbtm the 
maririeri; of the age. By cultivating these two 
branches of the drama, he hoped to' banish 
pantomime, rOpe-dancin^, and the Smithfield 
muses. He said with Rowe, 

Be left for Scaramouch and Harlequin ? 

: ^ Instead 
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Instead of those mobsters^ he l^rought jforwird^ 
€»r}y ia the month of January 1748, Otway's 
ti!ag«sdy iif Venice Preserved. He had studied 
fb9.ch«raotar of Jfiffier in the preceding sea** 
9011^ with inttot fo perform it» with the ad« 
vantage cf halving Qui n in the part of Pierre ; 
bist a feY»r« that lasted three or four weeks, 
0li»l^ed liim to postpone that design. He 
9fiw ftssjaqk^d on Barry to undertake the part, 
«a^,:wy^ that great coadjutor, he presented 
Jf{J^^, %o 1^ public. !rhe critics have ob-r 
jftcted to tftiis pby> that the title of Venice Pre^ 
served, )(^.(t Plot discovered, is by no means 
proper^ 4d> instead of keeping the audience in 
ablate Q^ouflpeace, it announce^ the catas- 
trppl^ Wi undoubtedly is an error in 
Zm»iie ; aiid'tnibe body of tl^e work, we have 
»igroM i^atiotf of sil decorum, in the low 
hiXffvwxery of Antonio with Jqidlina. The 

scene. 
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•ceke, ' x«rere it ^ written with tme • comic hu^i 
taour, woxild bti still ^xoejptiotiable,' ai it is 
detached from tlie context of the fable^/andiis 
merely episodical* > 4t is jiidibibusly-'oniitted 
in tlfe tepi^entatlrtn>-and the pl^^ & 

peffiap* the best -since' the j days- of 8^^e^ 
speairel 'P/Vr^ispaanted inftie'toosbrtrikkig 
colours y^hii'za^fpr liberty and^ abhoflrrence of 
epj^fessibn, would be reaLvirttics/lttd'th<iy«&ft 
biseh coilVerted; %' the' Violafct tteih^ «f *h* 
Bfifeh,' nito the tttbst furious pasfei^s, t>Mr: Aji^ 
ffisfeii'says; *''Ha'd the4fero<iisC*itlf^^ 
<* good qualities 4ntlfedeferice bf hts^cotontiy; 
**- that hii shewed fbr'^its ruiir an* af^\^rsi(9n^ 
'' tiKJ auidietice HofM libt en^^^'-^it^^ mdifd^ 
** * mlrtf him r h^t as he 4s noi*' r^iesented>'.W5^ 
^ can only say c^him/:M^fr -ihe Rbwan 'histd;^ 
• tian «a js of GatiHfte, -that Ijig^fall-Would hay«r 
^^ been'^glfrrioulsj 'fsi''ptk):'pdti4a^^ ^ic^co;^cf^ 
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ff ^et^J had teiSftf^ei^ in tl^^ service of his 
i' CQuntry/'i ' • • ■ 

Jaffier is a vof^ diflereat character, pertuipi( 
-the; 'fittejit-for the stage m the whole cirble c>f 
the dzaxna* His frame of mind is cohipos^ of 
moral ^ualities^ and t^ most aimable disposi- 
tions:; the (mild a^ectiona, public aa-iy^ell as pri- 
Itftte^ am planted in his natm-e ) . love and friend** 
;ibip ft]^ bi$ mining passitms; he doataon^ BdvU 
^r^ijt find is siaCerdy iM:ta(dbied:tO:P/erre;.hi{ 
dfipels fpr thpprtbiic g'ood,! And has A:bigh sense 
pf hoi^tir.; B:^t th^de^a^^tions are not upon an 
f yfin(^)|ijjlstoce ; they take their turfa, aiifl his vir^ 
^e§ cp3iiQt€]:apt one anotbecjIlieconsetjuQiace is, 
,^t^. ^iy. hiil own conduct^ -he -biingaioiriblmsedf 
ttijp highestpiisery. .This' is the muoed iipper*' 
•jjgectj.tjh^iacter, .>v'hic[i..A<lstotle; wiljh.goofll 
j|^^9p.n,^ prefers 4;Q'ja^^f/atit)i^&>: fMid:|>jtr(iQui9Jrlj 
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ito those of perfect virtue^ as the fonner comes 
inore home to the feelings of the spectators, and 
is therefore more sure to excite compas^on> and 
4U)swer the true ead of tragedy. Such is the 
{Character pf Jifj^tVy a man of the best disposiFw 
/ticiDS^ but mixed with weakness. He has se^ 
3^eral virtues^ but, acting separately, thqf lead 
•him into enror; as the antagonist muldes df 
4he body, when they do not perform <.their 
iifficeiacoAJunctionr draw diiferent ways, and 
^occasion distortion. Jaffier is treated with in* 
humanity by PriuUj hk father-iurlaw, but stiH 
he is ID lore with BeMdera, and ((leased in 
ruin. To this succeeds his friendship and 
«warm ^attachment tto Pferre. l^at bold con^ 
jspirator knows the avenues to the heart of his 
^end. He tells hira that he passed by liis 
idoors, ain^ found them guarded by a troop of 
T^^&9iRS, who were seizing all his effects and the 

very 
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twy bed that first received him to Belviderd's 
arms. He describes her coming forth in tears, 
and the mob grumbling pity. He urges eveiy 
topic that can iid9ame the passions of his fiiend, 
and draws him into the conspiracy. Jajffier*s 
love is still working in his heart; he will 
revenge lus Belvideras tears, and Priuli 
must fall a victim. He agrees to join the 
conspirators, and his love is so weakened, that 
he gives up Belvidera as a hostage for his 
ponduct He is, however, soon informed by 
his wife, that Renault, in the dead of nighty 
made an attack upon her virtue. Fired with in- 
dignation, he goes to the council of the conspi- 
rators ; he there hears Renault proposing a ge- 
neral mdssacre ; his love is now uppermost, and 
he takes an opporttinity to withdraw from the 
assembly. Belvidera meets him, and her in- 
fluence is not to be *esif*ted. Jaffier hesitates : 

he 
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he BsM Her> must he hettiy thi{:h> virtue; attd 
his friend ? But love is strongest : id that af- 
fection aH other motives give way, and he con- 
sents to ihake a discovery of the plot in fall 
senate. He enters with 'jBeZuidera, and de-^ 
livers a list of his aissociat^s. Pierre is brought 
in a prisoner, and) though in a wrong causej^ 
behaves with the great eist fortitude, arid spurns 
from him the man that betrayed him. Jqffiei^ 
is conscious of his treachery; a sense of honoui^ 
takes possession of him, and his love, which 
subdued his friendship, is for a time extin- 
guishqdi He calls Belvidera the cause of his 
perfidy; her tears and false persuading love 
made him a traitor to his friend, and he rer* 
solves that She shall fall a sadrifice. He is on 
the point of killing her^ but his affection once 
more revives, and from his unnerved ahn he 
drops his poniards . EVeQ in that laomenlif 
. ■ - ■ friendshij* 



fnendship: miagles \§iih *his conflicting -pai^ 
sions ; he charges Belviderti to fly to her fk^^* 
ther, ^and savehii friend, or all fufure quiet is 
lost for ever. To the last, he does not forget 
his love of Beluidera j he addresses her in the 
most pathetic terms, ^e bell tolls for the 
execution,, andistaikes tetror through the au-* 
dierice- He takes the lastfarewel of his wife^ 
and hastens to his friend; to save him from thd 
rack, he gives Pierre the death-blow, and 
then dispatches himself/ Belbidera loses her 
senses, add dies in that wretched condition ^ 
In this manner, Jaffier^ struggling with alter- 
nate virtues, and never firm and constant in 
any one of them^ is the author of his own 
misery. Such is the character, ij> wliich Gar- 
rick called forth all his powers. The various 
passions, expressed by Otway with the greatest 
energy> v^re perfectly suited to die genius of 
_ . Garrick. 
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Garrick. ttt was supported by tBe enchanting 
melody of Mrs. Cibbcn Bany, it must be Zf> 
knoWledged, did not shine in the part of Pierre. 
The character was not suited to him: his voice 
was too soft and tender for that rough hero^ 
He felt himself fitter for Jctffier; and, during 
the run of the play, kept his eye on Garrick, 
resolved, with all the ideas he could glean 
^m that great master, to enter the lists with, 
him at a fiitme day. This he did on Covent* 
Garden stage, with such harmonious notes, that 
he was allowed to rival Garrick, and, in som6 
passages, to surpass him*' 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. xm. 



Off tke Play — The Fareh of Lbthb r&vwed^ dnd meets with 
Opposition — ^Garrick*s Alteration of Romeo dnd Juliet—. 
The Vdtaslrophe Jirsl allied ly Otway, and greatly ivi* 
proved by Garrick^t-Romeo givoi to BxUkr, who acqnitt 
himself with great Applause^-^Mrs, Gibber charms every Ear 
in the Part of JTuLiEt — The Play of Much Auo about 
NQTAnarG-^d^ARRiCK in B£»b2>ick> and Mrs» ftLiTGU^iOf 
in Beatrice* 



AFI^ftthe fun of P^enke Preserved, ths 
Ifcrst nfeW piece vras the comedy of the Found- 
ting, by Edward Moore, the elegant author of 
Fables jhr this Female Sex. "the situation 
cf FidelfA fixes our attention, vloA her ami- 
iftjfe qtaiities interest us in Her fevour. A 

yroL. L Xr cloud 
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cloud hangs over her real condition^ and in th*^ 
mean time, she appears to be a helpless Found-^ 
ling. New perplexities arise in the progress of 
the fable, and all is involved in mystery, tiD, 
towiai^ds the end of the piece, her true history 
is brought to li^t by unexpected but probable 
means. V Being acknowle^ed by her father, 
Sir Charles Raymond, she is married to 
young Belmont, who, with the spirit of a 
young rake, had formed a dishonourable scheme 
to ruin her virtue- The character -of Rosetta$ 
who is irt love with Colonel Raymond, But 
chuses to coquette with a man of his jealous^ 
temper,, is lively, gay,, and entertainingv The 
dialogue in die two first acts, is carried on witb 
wit, humour, and great vivacity. The three 
lajst acts are of a serious cast, without any in-- 
termixture of pleasantry. It is to be regret-^ 
ted, that Mr. Moore did not make a better use 

of 
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of the character of Faddle, It is generally 
understood that his satire was pointed at one 
Russell who^ by a number df medn actions and 
petty artifices, had brought disgrace on bis 
name. Mr* Moore copied too closely from 
the life. Faddle, as represented, is a low 
contemptible wretch: he takes a purse from 
young Belmonty and, for that bribe, engager 
in a dark design against Fidelia ; and besides 
this, he appears willing to ifeceive a kicking^ 
Mrithout a spark of courage to ptt)tect Ijis per- 
son. This might be true of Russel, but on 
the stage it was a degree of meanness that dis^ 
gusted the audience, and drew frotn them 
strong marks of disapprobation. If the au- 
thor had given more importance to Faddle, 
instead of sinking him down to the lowest 
meanness, he might have employed him occa- 
sionally to the catastrophe, and, by .sallies of 

L 2 wit. 
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wit, have made the dialogue more lively and . 
entertaining. The play has some resemblance 
to the Conscious Lovers, and by some critic* 
has been pronounced superior to that excellent 
comedy. We cannot, however, subscribe to 
that opinion. Sir Richard Steel's play abounds 
with moral doctrine, tending, in a beautiful 
stile, to correct and polii^ the manners ;- tli^ 
scene between Bevil, junior and Myrtle is ar 
most admirable lesson against the tyrant cus* 
torn of duelling; and the manner m whidl 
Sealand, by the unexpected, but probabfe 
means of a bracelet, ^covers Indiana to bft 
Ms daughter, is a most beautiful and pathetio 
incident. The Foundling deserves a rank inr 
the list of good comedies: it is a just and tfuf 
imitation of fife, and bids Mr to be revived^ 
whenever the public sliafl recovct tfaeiy tastfTfef 
nature and simplicity. The pfologuc tP^al* 

written 
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^vritten by Mr. Brooke, the celebrated author 
of Gustavus Fasa, ^ tragedy prohibited by 
the Lord Chamberlain, as it seems, without 
any solid reason. The Epilogue * was from 
the pen of Garri^k, in his usual lively vein. 



Eauly in this season, the &rce 

September ^ 



mber "^ 
3, to Vof 
B 1740. J _ 



1748, to ^of Lethe was revived. Garrick 

June 1749.^ 

played three oifierent parts, a poet, 
a drunken man, and a Erenchman ; Wood- 
ward was tlu^ fine gentleman^ and MrsJ Clive, 
the f^hiooable lady. Notwithstanding these 
advaj[it^eai,it met with violent of)position'fTom 
the minor critics, with whom it was a settled 
rule to damn every piece they could. Garrick 
Jud in readiness for the stage two plays of his 
ftvOurite Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet 

* See the Append, No. V. . 

h 3 had 
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had been much disfigured in several alterations, 
and was, therefore, for a long time banished 
from the stage. Garrick saw that the catas- 
trophe might be made more affecting than it 
was in the original play, which he knew was 
founded on an Italian novel, written by Ban- 
dello. Two translations of that piece, \>9^h 
essentially different, had been published in- 
Sljakespeare's time. The first related the final 
event in a very imperfect manner. It stated' 
that Romeo opened Juliet's tomb, and, think-' 
ing that she lay there stretched in death, swal- 
lowed a dose of poison, which was such soon 
speeding geei, that he expired immediately, 
Juliet in that moment wakes from her trance, 
and finding her lover dead, in her vehemence 
of grief, she gives herself a mortal stab, and 
dies on the spot. The second translation stated 
the fact with additional circumstances. Ac- 
cording 
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cording to that account, Juliet comes to hef • 
self in the very moment after Romeo had taken 
the fatal draught. The lover, in his emotions 
of surprise, forgets what he had done. He is 
transported with joy, and both break out in a 
strain of rapture. The poison, however, be- 
gins t6 operate, and the scene of bliss is changed 
to grief and anguish. Romeo expires at her 

feet, and she, in wild despair, stabs herself, and 

■i 

dies upon the body of the deceased. This im- 
proved translation, there is reasdn to believe, 
was nAver seen by Shakesqpeare* ' That great 
jpoct, we may be sure, would have known how 
to make the beiBt use of those extraordinaiY 
circumstances. We should have had our pasr 
sions wound up to the highest pitch ; the rap- 
ture of the lovers would have thrilled through 
every heart, and the sudden transition to the 
extreme of misery, would have been a most 

L 4 pathetic 
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pathetic contrast. So fine an opportunity did 
pot escape thenqtice pf Otw^y, hut the ^sehe 
made pf it> ib very extraordinary. Haying dpr 
§{gned a tf^edy on the ciyil 4issen^pns at 
Hprne^ h$ tr^^nisplan^ed. the prii^cipal sceiie^ 
of BQmeo and Ji^kif^t into his flistqjy qf tkfk 
F^U ^ Caim Mirim, wh^re they ^e ^ v^fiit 
i|S|iatiir^ R^ixturen l^ie gye^jt >ypftder i4, th^ 
§^J1[:^.^ writer ^p Qtway, whp l^ncw how tft 
tpHP^ |lie teii4erqsfc strings of tl^ei lifi^rtj, fJjpuJji 
h*y«fftTgP^ fek powcf QTpr the p^iPQS i« * 
qa^fc^trpphp so exquisitely tpn^er. pfwriclcji 
l^(]|i^ ^ !m^.^Pf:(| h^j^ shewn si^peripr sj^l. 
H9 roi^s ft y^rie^y pf pasjaons ; ^e ^re tnn^ 
]^9^f^W\\ijoj, surprise, wd rapture, afld^by 
^ 3y?tpi4 ffaj^WgCi ^^ aTi? suddenly overwl^^ilifted 
^tik ctespir, and grief, and pity, Eyeiy word 
Bksrceft tQ the heart, w4 the catastypphe, a* it 
• * now 
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now Stands, is the most affecting in the whole 
f:oiBpass of the drama. 

Having with great care prepared this play 
for the stage^ he behaved to Barry in the most 
liiberal manner. He knew, that in the lover's 
parts, he was a great favourite; and, to give him 
a fair opportunity, assigned to him the part of 
Jiom^Qf with Mrs. Gibber to second him in 
, the character of Juliet Solicitous for the 
success of his alterations, he attended the re- 
hearsals, and communicated all his ideas to the 
performenj. The consequende was^ that 
Barry wd Mrs. Gibber enchanted the public 
ear for a number of nights. Woodward also 
gaifc great satisfaction in the part of Mercutia, 

DtiRiNG the run of this play, Garrick played 
alternately with it the character of Benedick 

in 
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in the comedy of Much ado about Nothings 
The subject is taken from an Italian novel, as 
was frequently the case, and the plot is crowd- 
ed with a long list of Dramatis Personae, and 
a great deal of episodical business, which by a 
multiplicity of incidents destroys the unity of 
action. But Beatrice and Benedick atone for 
^ defects. Their characters are happily ima- 
gipedt Each ha§ formed a decided resolution 
never to marry ; they have botli brilliant parts, . 
and a constant flow of wit, and they agree in 
nothing but their resolution to lead a single" 
life. The d[elight of Beatrice is to play off . 
her raillery on Benedick, and he, in his turn, 
is a match for her at her own weapons. They 
wage a war of repartee, and their wit is beat 
to and fro between them with as much celerity, 
as if it were a game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock. The scheme, that makes the first im- 
pression. 
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pression on Benedick in favour of Beatrice^ 
is artfully contrived, and we are pleased to See 
her, in a short time after, fall into. the same 
snare. A ncvr device was unnecessary ; we 
like to see her bite at the same bait,- and re- 
noimce at once aU her former sentiments. We 
may here observe that Ben Jpnson has done 
the same thing in his comedy of Euery Man 
in his Humour : Kitely and his dame are both 
deceived, for their own good, by one and the 
pame story. The play of Much ado about 
Nothing ends in a manner highly agreeable to 
the audience. We rejdice to see the sparring 
wits, who had forsworn the tender passion, on 
a sudden revolution of sentiment, deeply en- 
amoured of each other. The play bad great 
success. Mrs. Pritchard was Garrick's rival, 
in every scene : which of them deserved the 
l^^urel most was nevey decided; but their 

united 
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imited merit was such> that Much ado ahout 
I^qthing continued to be a favourite' comedy, 
as long as that e^jcceUent actress chose to per? 
form the part. She resigned it in favour of 
her daughter, and the play lost half its value* 



111* 



Chak 
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GHAP. XIV. 



tikEVTE, a Tragedy hy Dr. JoHiirsow— TJc Story tm which it H 
Jbunded-^Tke Fable — The Beauties and Defects of the Piece 
•— 7/*s Failure on the Stage — Gibber's Dramatic Rules-^ 
Merope, a Tragedy by Aaron Hill — The Writer's Quarrel 
with Pope — ^Voltaire's Merope— O^^errarion* on that 
Play — ^Lord Bolingbrojle's Letter to Aaron Hill— Sficcei^ 
ef the English Me6ope. 



IN February 1 749, Dr. Johnson produced 
his tr^edy of Irene ; the play, as it seems^ 
which his friend Walmsley says, in his letter* 
of the 2d March 17Z73 the author Nvas carry- 
ing with him to London to try his fortune. 
Jr^ne languished in silence from that tiuM, till 

* Sec the Appendix No.n. 

has 
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his friend Gaitick became manager, rfhd theti 
all difficulties were removed. The subject is 
taken fronr a passage in Kriolles History of 
the Tutks,whcte we are told, that Maholhet, 
the Sultan, being reproved by his cotirtiers foi^ 
dedicating his hours to the fair Irene, and 
withdrawing his attention from the business 
of the empire, was touched to the quick by so 
severe a reproach. To reinstate himself in the 
good opiniofi of his subjects, he summoned a 
meetiug of the grandees, and having ordered 
Irene to attend, he drew his sabre, and struck 
off her head. Upon this story a dramatic su- 
perstructure was to be raised. Invention wai 
to find materials, to furnish, as Voltaire px-* 
presses it, the long carriere of five acts, which it 
is so difficult to do without subordinate episodes. 
III this Johnson was not deficient. Call Bassa, ' 
the first Vizier, enters into a conspiracy with 

two 
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two Grteks against the Sultan. Demetrius^ 
one of the Greeks, mourns over the ruin of hi* 
country, and is further instigated by his love 
of Jspasia, whom be is resolved to rescue 
from a state of bondage. Mahomet^ in the 
.interv'al, devotes his time to Irene, who at last 
turns apostate, and renounces her religion for 
flagitious grandeur. The catastrophe is brought 
forward by ii detection of CiiU Bassa, who, 
on the rack, drops, some words that t€*nd to 
impeaclj Irene. The enraged Sultan orders her 
to be strangled, and, esrecution being done, he 
finds too late that she was innocent. In all this, 
there is certainiy business enough; but thtf 
business proceeds without an incident to alarin 
the passions, in a calm philosophic stile. Every 
scene aboimds with sentiment, but ha3 no 
emotion to agitate the heart. 



It 
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It is true that the dialogue is carried 6h i^tll 
great richness of e3tpressioh, and harmbni&iiS 
humbers ; but beautiful versification will make 
a fine poem, though not a tragedy. It is to be 
regretted that Johnson had not considered, 
with due attention, the rule laid down ' by 
Horace^ who says, it is not enough that the 
poem is beautiful ; it should be affecting, and 
of force to raise a storm of passions, a whirl- 
wind in the soul: ' . 

Nee satis est pulchri esse poemata, dulcia (mnto« 
Et quocunque volent, animum auditoris agonto. 

There is a passage in Gibber s life, that placed 
the doctrine of Horace in the clearest ligMi 
and though Cibber cannot be cited as a l€^^* 
later in criticism, yet as a man of experience/ 
who attended to the secret causes of stage- 
effect, he deserves the attention of all dramatic 

writers* 
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■writers. He says, " I will but just speak a 
-^f (Word or two to any author,, who has not yet 
Vv) writ one line of his next play* What I 
." would say to him is this: Sir, before you 
•'^ put pen to papet, think well, and princi- 
^* pally of your design> or chief action> to- 
^* wards which every line you write ought to 
f^ be drawn, as to its centre. If we can say 
" of your finest sentiments, this or that might 
^* be left out, without maiming tlie story, de- 
^' pend upon it that fine thii^ is said ill a 
'' wrong place; and, though you may urge, 
•fy that.abri^t thought is not to be resisted, 
^^ you will • not be able to deny, that those 
" very fine lines would be much finer, if you 
^*: could find a proper occasipn for them ; 
" : otherwise, you; will be thought : to take less 
^' advice from Aristotle and Horace, than from 
!^'» Bayesxnib^ Rehearsal, who very smartly 
I: VOL. I. M ''says 
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^' says, fFhat the devil is the plot good for^ 
" hut to bring in fine things? When youir 
*^ fable is good, 6very part of it will cost you 
'^ much less labour to keep your narrative 
^^ aHve, then you will be forced to bestow up-** 
'* on these elegant discourses, that are not ab- 
^' solutely conducive to your catastrophe, or 
'^ main purpose. It is but a mdaxicholy com* 
^' mendation of a fine thought, to say when 
'' you have heard it. Well /. but what's alt 
^^ this to the purpose P < ' 

^* THEKfc are three plays by Banks, the^Earl 
'^ of Essex, Anna Bullen, and Mary Queen 
''. of iScof5, which, thdngh they, are writteii 
'* in the most barbarous stile, that ever wa* 
'' able to keep possesi^on of ih^ stage, hat^^ all 
f '. interested the hearts of his auditors. There 
^^ is something so happy in the disposition: of 
V V all 
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'* all his fabler ; All his chief characters arc 
'* thrown into such natural circtimstances of 
*' distress> that their misery or affliction wants 
*' very little assistance from the ornaments of 
*^ stile. After what I have observed, when* 
^^ ever I see a tragedy defective in its fable, 
*^ let there be ever so many fine lines in it, I 
^ hope I -shall be foigiveh, if I impute that de- '' 
*^ feet to the idleness, the weak judgement, or ; 
V barrm invention, oi the author.*! 

• Had Dr. Jiohnsoni adopted Gibber's doctrinCi 
fafi might haveproved, asMr. Walmsleyhoped 
he waid<i> a great dramatic poet. Irene was, 
tidthaaaaie opposition, acted nine nights, and 
then IfiM oti tiic sheif* The united powers of 
QMtoBLy Bany, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs* Prit- 
«faiai7d c6uld not raise it into vogue. Tlie p!ay^ 
hiJwcver, will always be considfTod as a fine 
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poem; the moral sentiments, the splendid die* 
tioh, and the musical cadence of the versifica-* 
tion, will ever be admired in the closets 

\ \ ' ■ -■ 

' Aaron Hill was the next author after Dt. 
Johnson. In the month fof Matrch 1 749, .his 
tragedy of Merope was acted at Drury-Lane. 
The author was well known to the public by A 
variety of productions in prose and verse, but 
chiefly by his translation of the Zaire, an4 
Alzire of Voltaire. Thf first of those two 
plays made its appearance on the stage in 1)^86, 
and had the honour of introducing the cele- 
brated Mrs. Gibber, who, from that time, was 
universally admired as the most pathetic, and 
melodious actress that ever charmed the public 
ear. Aaron Hill was a man of an enlarged 
*nd comprehensive mind. He had the m»S« 
fortune to fall beneath his rank, and join the 

Grub- 
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Gmb-stFcet race in a libel on Mr. Pope, who 
took occai^on in the Dunciad to express^ his 
resefitmient, and,- at the same time, to- do juis-^ 
tice to the talents of the man. Among thi* 
heroes, who are described leaping into Fleetr 
Utah, Pope says^ ■ 

Then Hill essayfdf scarce vanish'd out jDf ajght^ 

He buoys up instant^ and returns to lights 

He bears no token of the sable streams, ' 

And mounts' far off amon^ the swans of T^ames« . * --^ 

Pope's resentment 'do^ not se6to to have been 
very strong, since he barely mentions the ofi- 
fence, atid eiids with an elegant compliment/ 
Biit that compliment did not soften Aaron 
Hill's indignsltion. He took fire, and expostii* 
Uted* in a stile of towering pride, and violent 
anger. Pope was convinced that he had acted 
with great imoderation ; he> therefore, replied 

M 3 tQ 
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to the letters sent to bim. oBi the occasion^ in 
terms of civility, not ^ing willing, tp, ke&p 
aliviB '.»j paper . war with a man^ who was pr«p 
tected l/jrliOrd BoJinglbroke* 

s 

• ' y\ • • ".;" -: , • ..= ■■ .-' -. ' . .. ^■ 

VoLTAIRE's tragedy ofMerope was derivifi^ 
from remqte antiquity. In the time of Aris- 
totle there was a play on^ the subject by JEi/- 
ripides. That great critic, speaking of the in- 
cidents that tend to excite wmsations. pf ter* 
ror and pity, observes, that when a person is 
murdered by <Mae, who do^p not know the ol^? 
jectQf-hisftiiry# but leanj&,the truth, as sooa 
as the Seed is tjommitted, we h^ve . then pre- 
acntcd. to.us a fine tragic situation j but he 
addsy there is still a»Qther method^ aod that ia 
the modfc adopted by Euripides in bi^ tragedy 
df Cresphontes, whcKMeropeh on the point 
of killing her son, whom she teodeacly loves, 

but 
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bot ddes h6t knowfaim at the thne^ and then 
most happily reco^izcs. hiqi is the moinen| 
when she iaireadjtoipliAigeiapQinard ia-faiii 
Heart. This is thG\8itua£ion "which Aristotle 
thinks the finest and m6st pathetic: that can 
be Iprsent^.^ * .The. mdther is sayed £rom: a 
soene pf horroc;. and^th&innocent son ^ is. uss- 
eued fraAl i;mmediate death.. > ]^itripidesi tra^ 
gedy has?: j^erifldied in the wredd of-, time^ * Inii 
tlH^sol^c^ a^peajred}^ so ituly'tisgicaLl^ that 
vanqus vis^xstiB^kni-lti^ 
differdbttidies tik^L tbcnr it«dgdiiiirvidii& how 
6£ll71ys8e&^ ¥oltaiietoeiitionathem:byhaJiie^ 
bnt aayib, :theyialj|;jdisfi^red. tfaeuitoty hj^Bfa^m 
MiiQaitt.MA: u^^ At 

]engdi:-Sc!pib .ftfofio 'prodnced: a simple and 
wdl«HEbnnected>fable. Thiis jwas thb -j^latform 
upon which Vohaire.went to >vfark> JHjatra- 
gedy. has beten^ ahvays: jnstly adituired* Our 
* " - M 4 English 
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English: Meropebsis not the samd claim to aptv: 
J>iaxise, ■ In tlye preface^: Aaron Hill says^in 
hi3 usual lofity tone>;thathe hdsretouchefdfor 
Mri^Foltaiires usat/ierckardcters in his .high 
Jjoasted Merope. :This looks like a spirit of 
caTinlatioii> and naturally. lea<fi us to expect 
great alterations anii . coiisid^siJble imptovjen 
ments. . Nothing of the isoitiobonrs i iliteAdans-?^ 
latbr follows his authdt ia&ia Jn^;u|ar;.ierieSj(' 
dcchehy !scene> TiThe dialogucyin^wd^-i^sorae^. 
whait "vkned^r: tlitat li&y dltejjspdecbes xiU» not. i3x-» 
pand tQiba- unimtuml ida^tli^^accordiiig . Aa jfhe 
|^ren£h;{mami£ni^..Qn;th8si'hea^ Aaron \Hili 
.i^pcak9jas/followB : . ^' QuJr>;Affipolidbfid,i>>ndaa 
7/5tago ;(di^-¥oItaire assumesTLthi ilibeity^iiof 
^iicaUii^it)'ha8' entertained alviiobler taste::of 
*^ '■ dignlQed' simplicity than: to-&prive ; draina- 
^^/tic poetryi'ic^/all that animates the passions, 
^5 iA pursuit "of 4' cold, starred^ tame, absti- 



" nence. 
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^' nence, which, from an affectation to shuii 
" figure, sinks into flatness^ an elaborate e^ 
^^ cape ftHWn eneigy into a grovejling, weari^ 
'^oirie,bald, barren, unalarming, chillness:©^ 
*' expressioto, that emasculates the miAdinstea4 
^' of mOviftg it^* After thiis high-flOTvn rant/ 
•we expect that dignified simplicity which ha^ 
been mentioned' with an air of superiorityi 
and yet we hare nothing btit a strained, far- 
fetcJied, and nncomraon iise of wordsi with-^ 
but harmony in tl»g Versification, in many 
places grating to liie ear; 'There is extant a 
letter * from Lord Bolitigbirpke to the authq^^ 
in which that great master of-' stile says, ^' W^ 
f* have 4oubted f Mr. Pope and IJ wliether 
f5 in some sentences the utmost effort oflan-^ 
'• ^y^S^ hc{s not Qbscured the beauty and 

f See ^be Append, No. VI. 

V , *\ force 
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'r force of thought"" Thi$ cej-tainljr was the 
constat error of Aaron HUl's jitije; we per* 
ceive. in all bis-^works jtn idbtrorate. attempt to 
avoid flatness : His notioa wasj tbatjt^^be ipa- 
{>iiessive;.the language must.be^fo^ and dis^ 
torted;vaiid yeti nbtjyith^tandiog^ese defects) 
the tragedy of Metr/s^a^ViaB^recejbyeci^wHht^^ 
warmest applause,. rMrfc Pritcli^rd jn Jhe /jha-t 
xacteji of the mothe»,-^<l . G^yi^fe \%' ^at 9jf 
her son> made the'jS!p^c;tft^rs,ps^$ jwkb.terfc^ 
and. pity,; and.^t Jast .^rew- tears;^. joy fr9iflf^ 
every eye. The house, .was pio,\y;^e<;J.durii^, 
the ruft Qf the playi And^.iafter gv^. awcce^, 
was closed aC ti^eMiiswftl time. : !.; - ^ ,,; 



^. ' 1- ■ 
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CHAP. XV. 



,// -?. 



(LlMip^>[ Jifirmpf^.ffi/;^, VioLVPTI-^ tke Pari ^f 

XDthello ^0 'BjiRRY, and acts that , of I ago — The Play of 
Much Ado about Nothing gtows into great Vogue on Ac^ 
ewMt (ffHktb frequent Passages aliuiinjg to GjomiOKTs Mar^ 
riage — ^Edwahd xrfB B^ack Prince, a Tragedy, hy Wil- 
HAM Shirlry, a Merchant at Lisbon — Defects of the Play^ 

;"■■/■■ •' ■•" ■'■■ ^ • ■ 

I]!f>tlie month of JTofy^Gairick^^^^ a 

jicn?ir-sc^ne'/irfilife. . Hejn^ fair Vio- 

letti^ a trntiTC of Vioima^.'wfaD c!ho«;?t6 gnkre 
lieraelf witb( an ItaliMi iiiame. • Site ttus an 
elegant figure> audi ajBia dancer^ greatlj admired 
far the 'Uhcommoni charih> which she displayed 
in all her movemteftta. Previous to this match^ 

it is pertain that Gariick was' on the point of 

* 

marrying 
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rnan^dng Mrs, WofEngton. This writer has 
heard her declare at different times, that he 
went so far as to tiy the wedding-ring on her 
jfinger. But Violetti was patronized by Lord 
and Lady Burlington, who, it was generally 
understood, gave her a fortune of six thiwisand? 
founds, the sum bequeathed her by G^rrick*s 
will, in addition ta other * considerable lega- 
cies, -■ ■ '" '"'""; 

Eari.y in this season Garricl^; 

September ^ ^ 

i i7^9iy to;»^gave p. stxpi^ proof of hi&'**^ard 

June 1750. J 

i- I ri'forBarrjr/^. He had already^conr 
tributedrgieatly(to advance his reputation by 
assigning tocHhim the^charabter of Romeo^ andi 
he naw:resolved, in? a very, generous niton|^^> 
to make another sacrifice : that was by abdi?- 
eating for. iever the part of Othello ; and, by 
that acty 'fairly; acknowledging Barry's great 
• . : excel-f 



ef3i!€elleiice in^ the Moorof'Feaice. • . Nor was 
thi»all: in order to give new attractibo^to the 
play V he took to himself the part of Iago,^6on^ 
tent to he subordinate to Barry. He took care, 
however, not to let himself down by his new 
arrangement.. To a genius like his, all forms 
and shapes, though different from each other, 
were perfectly adapted. The several modes of 
mind that so strongly mark lago's villainy, 
were wonderfully expressed ; and, by conse- 
quence, the attention bf the put)lic was equally 
divided between the two great performers. 



'The comedy of Much Ado about Nothing 
was acted alternately with the play of Otlkello, 
and was in -greater v<^ue than ever. A num- 
ber of circumstances concurred to make it a 
favourite play. The small wits nibbed their 
pens upon the occasion of Garrick'a marriage, 
'■' \ and 
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and lampoons, epigrami$> sohnet5> epithftlar 
miums, fluttered in every co^ee<^lioufie. :To give 
a check to the malice of the day, Ned Moore 
wrote an ironical satire, in which he was able 
to anticipate every topic of malevolence, and 
thereby to silence the. scribblers, and take their 
trade out of tlieir hands. In two remarkable 
lines, he said tliat Garrick would be , 



A* vier}" Sir John Brute all day. 
And Frihhle all the. night. . 



Amongst all their envenomed shafts, the 
Grub-Street witlings could find nothing so 
4ceen. To giye them the finishing blo^ 
Much Ado about Nothing was revived. The 
passages in the part of Benedick, applicable to ' 
Garrick's own case, occaSictaed infinite mirth, 
«uch as,' ^' Here you may see Benedick the 

** married 
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^ married man J-^I ikay chance tohave some 
^* odd quirks and t^mnanis of wit broken 
^* on me, because -I have railed so long 
^' against 7rtaPTiage:'^*^Bui shall quips and 
•* sentences, and paper bullets of the brain 
•^ awe amanfhom the career of his Immour f 
V No-, the world must be peopled.*^ JfTien 
*' / said, I would die a batchelor, I did not 
** think I should live to be married.^ These 
several strokes of hunjour excited the loudest, 
applause, • arid Gairick '■ gaiiied a cbmplete 
triumph over all the Pasquinades^of the day. 

Towards the beginning of December 1 749, 
a new tragedy was presented by William 
Shirley, intitled Edward the 'Slack Prince, 
attempted after the manner of" ShakesJ)eare. 
But the manner of Shakespeare is; not within 
the reach of ordinary writers: it is distinguished 

hy 
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by two peculiarities : the fifgt is his neglect 
\)f all regular design in the construction of his 
feble, without any regard to. the unity of ac- 
tion, without order, and often without con- 
uection, ci'owding together a multiplicity of 
, incidents, and a number of episodical charac-* 
ters, Tliis method, if it deserves that namey 
may be easily attained: bu$, whenever an au- ' 
thbr makes open profession of it, we may be 
sure, that he meansi, under a great name, to 
shelter his want of inrention, or capacity to 
form a plot, that may serve to keep expecta- 
tion alive, and, by probable means, lead to a 
pathetic catastrophe. But the grand art of 
Shakespeare is his manner, of introducing, 
amidst the wildest confusion, unexpected in- 
cidents that rouze. attention, and throw the 
passions into a violent conflict. This last was 
not in Shirley's power. The question in his 

first 
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first scene is, whether the Prince of Wales 
shall engage with superior numbers of the ene- 
Jny, and the same is repeatedly discussed to 
the end of the fourth act. In the fifth, we have 
the battle of Poictiers, with the unaffecting 
distress of two dying lovers intermixed with 
it. Shirley wrote his play at Lisbon ; and, as 
appears by the date of his dedication, loth 
November 1 74Q, was at that place when his 
play was acted. It foUovrs that he had no op- 
portunity to consult able critics, and that cir- 
cumstance may be his apology for a languid 
production. Ribemonty sl Marshal in the 
French camp, is the best drawn character in the 
play, and was greatly executed by Mr. Barry. 
The Black Prince was too uniform, too cold^ 
ttnd tame, for such an actor as Garrick. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



Tragedy of The Roman Father, Z-^ William Whitehead, 
Esq. — The Story in Livy, on which the Play is founded^^ 
Cokneille's Tragedy on the same subject — Olservations on 
it — Corneille passes Judgement on himself' — Structure i^ 
Whitehead's Fable^^The Incidents conducted with great 
Art — Garrick in Old Horatius, Barry in the Son, and 
Mrs. Pritchard in the Murdered Sister — Their vaiious Ex^ 
cellence — Great success of the Play, 



. IN the month of February 1750, the stage 
was enriched with the tragedy of The Roman 
Father, by Mr. William Whitehead. The 
subject is related by Livy in the first book of 
his history, and is in substance as foUowi^: 
The Romans and Albans, both descended from 
the Trojans, who landed with ^neas in Italy, 

were 
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'^ere tinited by ties of consanguinity. A war 
broke out between the two states. Mucins 
Suffetius, the Alban general, desired an in- 
terview with Tullus Hostilius, the Ring of 
Rome, and proposed to end the quarrel with- 
out an effusion of blood. There happened to 
be in each army three brothers of equal age ; 
the HorfiLtii on the side of Rome, and the 
Curiatii in the Alban army. They were 
chosen the champions of their country, and by 
their valour the fate of empire was to be de- 
cided. The signal being given, the combatants 
rushed on to the attack. Two of the Romans, 
after wounding their three antagonists, died on 
the spot. The surviving brother, in order to 
divide the force of the Curiatiiy betook him- 
self to flight. Seeing his enemies following 
him at a distance from each other, he turned 
short on the nearest, and having stretched him 

N 2 on 
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on the field, advanced against the second, and 
gained another victory. The third was fa- 
tigued with his wounds, and disheartened by 
the death of his brothers. The victorious Ro-* 
man exclaimed, '^ / have sent two to the 
" shades below, and now I decide^ the con-- 
'' test'' The young Alban fell, and the Ro-^ 
man army returned in triumph. The victori* 
ous hero met his sister at the gate of Rome* 
She was engaged in a marriage-contract with? 
one of the slaughtered Curiatii; and, seeing 
on her brother s arm the scarf which she had 
wrought for her lover with her own hands, in a 
fit of frantic grief she tore her hair, and in loud 
• exclamations, invoked the deceased in a gush 
of tears. Her brother was fired with indig- 
nation. He gave her a mortal stab, sayings as 
he struck, " Go, with your ill-timed grief, 
^^ and seek your paramour in the shades 

" below.'^' 
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" below."' A deed so atrocious, tarnished tlie 
splendour of his victory. He was accused be- 
fore the Kii^; but Tullus Hostilius chose to - 
wave the decision from himself. He appoint- 
ed, according to law, two magistrates, called 
Duumviri, to sit in judgement. The young 
man was pronounced guiity ) but by the ad- 
vice of Tullus, appealed to the people. Old 
Horatms was his advocate. He declared that 
his daughter deserved her fate ; and* if he 
thought otherwise, he should exert the legal 
authosity of a father, and punish a murderer 
with his own hand. At his inta?cession, the 
-young hfero was absolved by the people. The 
criaae, ss Floras expreisees it, was merged in th^ 
^ glory of the conquest, Facinus intra gloHam 
fuM. 

3ii3 Si;cH 
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Such is the account given by Livy. 
Corneille, the great poet of France, so long 
ago as the year l035, had given a tragedy on 
the subject. But, as he has conducted his 
fable, the unity of action is destroyed. We 
have, in fact, three distinct tragedies, namely, 

. The Victory over the Curiatii, The Death 
of Camilla (called Horatia by Mr. AVhite- 
head), and finally. The Young Hero's Trial 

for Murder. Corneille sat in judgement on 
himself. In his Examen U Horace, annexed 
to his play, he had the candour to acknow- 
ledge the defects of his piece. He attempts, 
indeed, to justify the manner in which the. 
victorious champion kills his sister. But sure- 
ly^ that event is not brought about with any 
thing like dramatic art. Camilla sees hw^ 
brother adorned with the spoils of her lover, 
and her fury mounts to a blaze. She pours » 

torrent 
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torrent of invective in a speech of no less than 
sixty lines. Her brother is fired with resent- 
ment, and instantly draws his sword. She 
flies from him : he follow^s, and kills her be- 
hind the scenes, saying aloud, " Go, and weep 
" for your Curiatius in the infernal shades ;" 
'^ Fa, dedans les enfers plaindre ton Cu- 
'' riace.'' She cries out, " Ah! iraitre,'' and 
is heard no more. Sahina, sister to the Cm- 
riatii, and wife of the conqueror, fills the 
remainder of the fourth act with three long, 
tedious, and unimpassioned speeches. Corneille 
does not hesitate to condemn the fifth act ; he 
says, it gave no satisfaction to the audiience, 
being a string of pleadings, whereas declama- 
tion is wholly improper in the catastrophe. It 
may have place in the beginning, when the 
business is not warm and animated; but a 
fifth act calls for action, and harangues and 

N 4 long 
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long discourses are then out of all time and 
place. Tout ce cinquieme act est encore 
line de causes du pen de satisfaction que 
laisse cette tragedie : il est tout en plaidoyers, 
et ce nest pas la la place des harangues, ou 
des longs discours : ils peuvent etre sup-m 
pOTtes m un commencement de piece, ou 
Taction nest pas encore echavffee, mais le 
cinquieme acte doit plus agir que discourir. 

Such was the candour of Comeille. He 
was threatened with a criticism from the aca-^ 
demy^ like that which had been published on 
the Cid; but he consoled himself by saying, 
Hor^tius wpg cpndemned by the Duurjivirj, jin4 
absolved by the yoice of the people, 

^K. Whitehead had the judgement to dis« 
card ftj]. redundancies ^pd supct^uous charpc- 

ters. 
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ters. ITie action of his play hinges entirely on 
the Roman father. He is principally interested 
in every incident, and by that judicious conduct 
the whole is made a regular aiid well connected 
fable. The death of Horatia is niaiiaged with 
great skill. Towards the cloise of the fourth 
act, she pours her curses on her brother and the 
Roman name. Horatius draws his sword, 
and by her father's order she is forced away. 
But nothing can appease her fury. Her friend 
Faleria, in the fifth act, tdls how she pro- 
voked her fate. She de3ires to see her father 
ftnd her brother: for that purpose she is brought 
on the stage, and a pathetic scene ensues^ The 
people crowd to the hou*e, demending justice 
on the murderepl She forgiveS; her brother^ 
jind expires. The Swnan Father becomes 
an advocate for his son^ and savea Im life. 
Vfon the whqle, it must be acknowledged^ 

that 
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that what the original divided into three dis- 
tinct actions, is by Mr. Whitehead carried on 
with a coherence that gives the appearance of 
regular unity. There are no detached scenes, 
no unnecessary characters ; no ambitious orna- 
ments, and no speeches for mere parade. The 
author tells us, in his prologue, that he 

Stripp'd each luxuriant plume from fancy's wings. 
And tore up similies like vulgar things. 
Nay, ev'n each moral sentimental stroke. 
Where not the character, but poet spoke. 
He lopp'd as foreign to his chaste design. 
Nor spar'd an useless, tho' a golden line. 

The play had every advantage in the represen- 
tation. Garrick, who was peculiarly happy 
in personating old men, acquitted himself in 
the father with his usual ability; Barry had 
great merit in youmg Horatius, though the cha* 
racter was ill suited to his stile and manner> and 

was 
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was not calculated to call forth all his powers; 
Mrs. Pritchard exerted herself in the service of 
Mr. Whitehead, who was a great admirer of 
her genius, and her warm friend on all occa- 
sions. Such performers, and the intrinsic value 
of the piece, made it a great favourite during 
a run of several nights. 
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CHAP. XVII. 



Bjirry and Mrs, Gibber revolt to Covent- Garden — QuiK Joins 
Mm— Garb I CK not dismayed hy their Unidk-^His Prologue 
on the Occasion — jicts the Part of Ro^^o against Barry and 
Mrs. piBBER — Soth Houses repeat the same Play Twentif . 
Nights running — ^Woodward, in MERCUTro'-r'rAe PuBHc 
Opinion much divided between the Two Romeos — ^CoN- 
greve's Tragedy of the Mourning Bride revived at Drury'- 
hane — Part of the Plot admirably conducted — Description of 
the Temple admired by Dr. Johnson — Meeting of Almira 
and her Husband, Alphomsq^ well conttivedj, and pathetic-^ 
Pantomime of Queen Ma^ 



^ , ^ ^ IN the course of the summer a 

September ^ 

J 750, to > Strong combination was fotmed 



June 175 1,^ 



for the support of Covent-Gar- 
den theatre. Barry and Mrs. Gibber revolted. 

They 
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They went over to the adverse camp, resolved 
to take the field under the banners of Quin^ 
who had no doubt, but with such recruits, he 
should be able to humble the pride of Druiy-^ 
Lane. The celebrated Mrs. Woflington was 
of their party. The news-papers drew up 
the forces in terrible array, and in pompous 
terms, gave notice of open war. Gafrick saw 
-a formidable phalanx, but was not dismayed. 
He opened his house on the 8th of September, 
with the following 

PROLOGUE. 

As lieroes, states, and kingdoms rise and feH, 
So (with the mighty to compare the small) * ^ 
llireugh interest, whim^ or, if you please, throu^ 

fate. 
We feel commotions in our mimic state. 

The 
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llie sock and buskin fly from stage to stage; 
^ year's alliance is with us an age. 
And where's the wonder ? all surprise must cease. 
When we reflect how interest or caprice 
Makes real kings break articles of peace. 



} 



Strengthened by new allies our foes prepare, 
*^ Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war. 
To shake our souls, the papers of the day 
Draw forth the adverse bands in dread array, 
A pow'r might shake the boldest with dismay 



:.} 



Yet fearless still, we take the field with spirit, 
Arm'd cap-a-^pie in self-sufl5^cient merit. 
Our ladies too, with souls and tongues untam'd, ' 
Fire up, like Britons,,when the battle's nam'd. 
Each female heart pants for the glorious strife. 
From Hamlet's mother, * to the Cobler's wife. 

♦ Mrs. Britchard, and Mrs. Clive m the Devil to Pay. 

Some 
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Some few there are whom paltry passions guide. 
Desert each day, and fly from side to side ; 
Others, hke Swiss, love fighting as their trade. 
For, beat or beating, th^ must all be paid. 

Sacred to Shakespeare was this spot designM, 
To pierce the heart, and humanize the mind^ 
But if an empty house, the actor's curse. 
Shews us our Lears and Hamlets lose their force. 
Unwilling we must change the nobler scene. 
And, in our turn, present you Harlequin ; 
Quit poets, and set carpenters to work. 
Shew gawdy scenes, or mount the vaulting Turk. 
For though we actors one and all agree 
Boldly to struggle for our vanity. 
If want cohies on, importance must retreat ; 
Our first great ruling passion — is to eat* 

To keep the field, all measures we'll pursue ; 
The conflict glorious 1 since we fight for you. 

'And 
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And should We fail to gain the wish'd applause^ 
At least we're vanquishM in a noble cause* 

Having thi^s addressed the towti, he shewed 
that his measures were well concerted. He 
foresaw that Romeo and Juliet would be the 
grand battery opened against him by the 
enemy. He had lectured Barry an4 Mrs. Gib- 
ber in that play, and now expected that they 
would employ his own weapons against him- 
self. Accordingly he was determined to con- 
tend with them for victory. Though he had 
imparted his ideas to his antagonists, yet such 
a genius was not exhausted. To strike out 
new beauties in passages, where the most pe^ 
netrating ^tic coul^ not expect d^m, wa» his 
peculiar talent. It is certain, however, that he 
had no actress fit to enter the lists agaanst 
Mrs. Gibber. To supply that deficiently, as 

well 
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well as circumstances would peniiit, he took 
under his tuition a young actress, who had 
given an eaply promise of rising merit. This 
Was Mrs* Bellamy, from the l)ublin theatre, 
of a graceful figure, and a good voice, in* 
structed by so great a master, she was able to 
make a standi though not to dispute the laurel 
with Mrs. Gibber. Woodward, in Mercutio^ 
was a tower of strength ; a character so highly 
finished, so whimsical, yet natural, so eccen- 
tric, yet sensible, and altogether so entertain- 
ing, cannot be found in any play whatever, 
and no '. actor ever reached the vivacity of 
Woodward. The play was acted at Covent- 
Garden early in Octolifer, and Garrick de- 
clared war on the same day. Both houses 
continued to repeat it twenty nights, without 
.intermission. Rich, at length, was tired of 
: the contests He aniiQunced aoother play, and 
toju. I. e Garrick^ 
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Garrick,as i signal of victory, played Romeo 
the one and twentieth time* The public, 
fturing the struggle, had i*eason to be discon- 
tented ; they lost the pleasure of variety. The 
fpllowing Epigram appeared in thenewspapers* 

What play to-nigtt, sayfc angry Jjed> 

As from his bed he rouzes ; 
Romeo again ! he shakes his head, 

A pox on both your houses I 

Garrick, however, had reason to rejoice. The 
grand battery of the enemy was silencedi» 
Barry lost nothing by the contest; on the 
contrary, his performance was tmiversaHy ad- 
mired ; he had in sonte passages such p^cufisur 
powers, that he was not to be excelled, pei'- 
haps not equalled. But Garrick's fertile geiiiuW 
was, in its turn, not to be rivalled. Hel sintefe 
out so many neW lights, and taised such terror 

' and 
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ttnd pity in the datastrophe, that the public 
opinion was much divided, and the palm of 
victory hung in suspense between the two' 
competitors. 

The cdnseqtience of these measures was^ 
that the Covent-Garden league was discon- 
terted, and Garrick was prepared to foUovi? 
his blow* Before the end of October, he 
revived Congreve^s tragedy of the Mourning 
Bride. Notwithstanding some defects, it must 
be admitted, that this is an interesting play. 
The langui£^, it is true, in some places swells 
into too false grandeur, but is often natural 
and pathetic. The business in the two first 
acts is conducted with uncommon skill. Al^ 
meria thinks, that her husband, Ostnyn^ 
^whose real name is AlphonsoJ was lost in a 
Irtorm at sea, whieh she herself was saved from 
^ ■ ' • o 2 the 
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the wreck. Osmyn, on his part, imagines, 
that she perished in the deep. Their, meeting 
is brought about by the most artful, yet pro- 
bable means, at the tomb of Anselmo. Al'- 
meria enters the temple, and describes that 
awful structure in the following lines : 

No, all is hiish'd, and still as death! — ^*ti» dreadful I 
How rcvenMul is the face of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof^ . 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight j the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look ooldy 
And shoot a chillnesB tq my trembling^heatt^ 

Of this passage,; Dr. Johnson says, ^' that if he 
^' were to select from, the whole mass of 
*^ English poetry the most poetical paragraph, 
*^ he knows not what he could prefer to ti^ 
*^ description/* This writer remenjjberstpljiavc 

heard 
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' Tieard him make the same remark in a select 
party of friends, when Ganick, always jea-* 
lous for the honour of Shakespeare, b^an to 
repeat the description of Dover Chff. ^' Tbat,'\ 
toid Johnson, ^^ is by no means applicable. 
^ Man is there a considerable objeict ; half- 
^^ way down hangs one that gathers sam-^ 
" phire ; dreadful trade ! In Congreve s 
'^ lines, Man has no concern; inanimate na- 
" ture produces thfe effect/' ; Jn thiiS view of 
the matter, Johnson wns certainly right. AU 
meria proceeds to Anselmos tomb, and in a 
flood of grief invokes her husband by his 
narnc. Osmyn says. 

Who cdls that wretched thing that was Alphonso? 
Whence is that voice, wiiose shrillness from the grave^ 
' And growing to his father's shrowd, roots up 
Alphonso?^ 

He comes forw^d, and> to his surprize, finds 

o 3 Almeria. 
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Almeria. The scene between them is exqui« 
sitely- tender. The contrivance of the poet tq 
lead to this discovery will not easily be matched 
in any Other play. The sequel of the plot 
cannot be much commended. By the fiery 
spirit of 2^ra, Osmyn is involved in the 
utmost danger, but is set at liberty in this 
fourth act, and appears no more till the last 
scene, in which he makes no consider^tble 
figure. The catastrophe gives us a two-fold 
pleasure ; vice meetd with the fate it deserves, 
ftnd virtue is triumphaiit. The play, amidst 
fiome tumour and bombast, has many speeches, 
and a number of sentiments, clothed in just 
expression, and will at all times deserve to 
keep its rank on the stage. 

Garrick was used to say, that a good play 
was the roast beef of Old England, and that 
* song 
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song and gawdy decorations were the horse' 
redish round the dish. But that kind of gar- 
niture l^e was now determined to provide for 
the public. Rich had formed a strong com- 
bination, and had encouraged Barry to break 
through his ailicles, and desert from his statiorf 
at Drury-Lane. In order to retaliate, and 
attack the great Mr. Lun at his own weapons, 
he had concerted his measures, and. In con- 
junction with Woodward, laid the plan of 9 
pantomime, entitled Queen Mob. It was ex-» 
hibited in the Christmas hoUdays, 'with splen^ 
did decorations, a great pomp of machinery, 
and every thing tliat could elevate and sur-^ 
prize. Woodward was a most excelfent 
Harlequin, and through the rest of the season 
the success was so great, that Rich began to 
tremble on his throne. 

' Q 4 CHAR 
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CHAP. XVIII. 



QiL Blas, a Comedy, ly Edward Moore — The Hint from a 
Passage in the Romance of Le Sage — Jn Account of 
MGore's Fahle^—The Play had no great Success — A Prologue 
^ Humour spoken ly Woodward— Alfred^ (i Masque, 
altered ly David Majllet, from the Original written lu 
Thomson and Himself — It was a feelle Performance, and 
of Course was shortrlived'-^BETH Join sov's Comedy of Every 
Man in h;s Humour, with soxne Alterations ly Garrick— 
Ben Jon son's iFalle well conducted, and his Characters copied 
from Life — Prologue ly William Whitehead, PJsq.— rDr. 
Jill's Attach otiGarrick-t-Garrick's Epigram in Answer. 



THOUGH Garrick liad said in his Prologue 
at the opening of the season, tliat he might be 
forcpd to quit Poets, and set Carpenters to 
work, nothing could be farther from his 
thoughts^ In the month of February 1751, 

I he 
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he presented the comedy of Gil Bias, by 
Edward Moore, the author of the Foundling. 
The story of Aurora, in the celebrated ro- 
mance of Le Sage gave the ground-plot of 
Mr. Moore's fable. Before the play appeared, 
strong prejudices were entertained, and evea 
impartial critics thought it a bold and hazard- 
ous undertaking. The work of Le Sage was 
in every body's hands, and the reader had 
formed an idea of Gil Bias according to his 
oWn imagination. This made it difHcult for 
Qarrick to personate such a character to the 
satisfaction of men, who went to the theatre 
with their own preconceived notions. The 
«cene lay in Spain, and it was observed at the 
time, that in several instances there was a total 
departure from the mannei^ of that country, » 
The plot of the piece was concjucted with 
jfprjs^der^ble 4r^matic art; the dialogue was 

natural 
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part of one song. He would have done better, 
had he preserved almost all that came from the 
genius of his friend- The song alluded to, is 
the famous one of Ride Britannia, which has 
received no advantage from the alteration. 
The poem, as originally performed at Cliffden- 
house, at the request of his Royal Highness, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, on the 1st of 
August 1 740, will always afford the highest 
pleasure to the reader of taste in his closet. 
Garrick peri^ormed Alfred, but with all his 
powers he was not able to give celebrity to 
the piece. He hoped, it seems, when the eye 
was gratified with splendid scenery, and the ear 
charmed with vocal and instrumental music> 
that the play would have been crowned with 
brilliant success. He was much disappointed, 
and jMallet did not adicl a sprig of laurel to hiij 
l)r»w. 

Garrick 
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.. -, ^ Gar]^ick had such resources in 

•eptember ^ 

1751, to y himself, that the failure or coldre* 

June 1752. J 

ception of a new piece was never 
prejudicial to his interest. He performed his 
best parts in tragedy and comedy, and was 
always sure of attracting crowded audiences. 
But still, amidst all the hurry and bustle of 
his business, he found leisure to search for no- 
velty in the rich stores of ancient wit. Zealous 
at all times for the honour of the English 
drama, he turned his thoughts to Ben Joiison/ 
Having by his performance of Abel Drugger, 
made the Alchymist a favourite play, he chose 
to'^bring forward the comedy of Every Man 
in his Humow\ Having carefully retouched 
the play in s^Tcral passages, he added an entire 
9ccii^ in the fourth act between himself and 
DameKitely. Tp disguise his suspicions, he asr 
sumed an air of gaiety, but under that njaskrthe 

corrosions 
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Corrosions ofjealousy were seen iii every featnr^i 
Such was the expression of that various face, 
that the mixed emotions of his heart vrere 
strongly marked by his looks and^the tone of 
his voice. Every Man in his Humour may be 
considered as one of Ben Jonson's best pro- 
ductions. The poet does not look for a ro- 
mantic stoiy, for improbable incidents, and 
marvellous fifctions, such as have of late taken 
possession of the stage. He had his eye on hu- 
man life, and thence collected his various cha- 
racters. Each of them is distinguished by'a 
peculiar oddity. They all move in by-walfcs^ 
or underplots, but tend to one central pointy 
and contribute to the solution of the main 
i>iiaiiess. Ben Jonson, like a skillful chess- 
player, to use Dryden's comparison, by slow 
degrees draws up his men, and makes hi» 
'pawns, subservient to his greater persons. 

Kiteiys 
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'Kitelys jealousy is inflamed by a set of rakes, 
who are pursuing their own pleasures, with- 
out any design to disturb his peace of mind. 
Wellbredy Dame Kitely's brother, embroils 
life- and her husband by his account of Cobb's 
house; and thus, at the end of the fourth 
act, the business is wound up to a crisis, but 
how it is to end, cannot be foreseen. The 
jBCveral persons, having separate grounds of 
^complaint, apply to a magistrate. They all meet 
before Justice Clement. Dame Kitely tells 
him, that Cobb's house is a place of ill fame ; 
and that she went thither in quest of her Jjus- 
|)and. " Did you find him there-f' says the 
Justice. In that insant iiLffeZy interposes, 
^saying, in a sharp eager tone, " I found her 
*^ there'' He who remembers how Garrick 
uttered those words, slapping his hand on the 
table, as if he made an important discover}^ 

must 
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must acknowledge, trifling as it may now he 
thought, that it was a genuine stroke of tia- 
ture. Bobadil charges Downright with an 
assault, but the Justice is of opinion that the 
soldier, who tamely received a blow, met with 
liis deserts. All mistakes between the, parties 
are cleared up, and Kitely is cured of his 
jealousy. 

It must be added, that a comedy, so com- 
pletely acted> was hardly ever seen on the 
English stage. Garrick, Woodward in Boha*- 
dil, Yates, and Shuter, and intjeed all the 
performers w ere so correct and natural, that 
tlie play drew crowded audiences, and kept 
possession of tlie stage during the manager s 
jUte. The prologue was ^^a'itten by William 
Whitehead, Esq. ^' with his usual' nfeatoeiw. 

* See- the Appendix, No. VIII. ' ■ ' ; 

A 
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A passage of it deserves to be inserted in this 
place. 

fioldly he wrote, and boldly told the age, 
> He dar'd not prostitute the useful stage -, 
But rather beg'd they would be pleas'd to see 
From him such plays, as other plays should bej ^ 

Would learn from him to scorn a motley scene. 
And leave their monsters t6 be pleas'd with nien. 

The ddctrine cixpressed in the last line ought to 
be inculcated in the present age, for the con- 
sideration of the public at large^ and our 
modern maiJ&gers. 

An anecdote that occurred at this time^ 
between Garrick and Dr. Hill, of famous 
memory, may be properly mentioned in this 
place. The Doctor, it is well known, was 
the author of a paper called The Inspector. 
He had, for reaisjons best known to himself, a 

VOL. I. P strong 
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Strong antipathy te Ganick^ and took every op 
portunity to detract from his merit. To do thid 
effectually, he wrote a long elaborate essay, to 
prove that Barry waft the greatest actor on the 
stage, la the same critical dissertation, h^ 
thought fit to mention that great actress, Mrs^ 
Porter> but, by a^ mistake, he talked of her 
as dead, though shfe was then^ at avery ad-» 
ranced age, living at, Hempstead, Garrick 
availed himself of this blunder, and replied 
in the following epigram 5 



O thou profound, pofite, wise, gay ins§ecloi^, 
Chosen by thy gracious self our taste's director I 
Who lay 'st poor Porter, yet alive, in earth. 
And giv'st to Barry matchless feme and worthy 
Hiy pen we all must reverence and dreadj 
Whijdr lulls the living, and revives the deadi 



Though Barry, as Garrick always acknow* 

iedged 
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icdged with the greatest candour, was a most 
texcellent performer, and though there Was a 
strong combination at Covent-Garden> the re* 
Vived play of Every Man in his Humour^ 
continued to attract full houses fbr a number 
ofhights* 






t 2 CHAP. 
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■TS 



FootE^s Farce of Taste— ^ keen Satire on thi Arts of Auc* 
tionetrs, and the Folly of Connoisseurs'^^ AtiVLicvCs Excellent 
Prologue in the Character of an ^uc/tone^— 'Eugenia^ a Tra^ 
gedy hy Dr. Francis — The Play taken from, a French Co* 
mcdy, and, without a Tragic Situation, called a Tragedy^ 
for no. other RetisoH than lecause it is written in Blant 
Verse — The Comedy of Love's Last Shift, by Collev Cib*' 
BER revived with\considerable 5wcce5S>— -CongrIeve's Opinioit 
ff the Play, ms related hy Cibbbr Afuwe^^WooDWARD t^ 
Sir NoYELTt Fashion. ^^ 



IN the tnonth of January l5^52, Mti fobt» 
presented a farce, to which he gave the title of 
Taste. The design was to expose to ridicule 
the fashionable folly of what is called virtu^ 
t^hich in general is a pretended enthusiastic 
j^assion for the artSi without any skill or know« 

ledge, 
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ledge. The piecb, at the same time, discovered 
the tricks and various frauds committed by 
auctioneers and dealers in pictures, medals, 
busts, and pretended works of antiquity. The 
femous Jemmy Worsjjall, well known as' a 
painter, but more eminent for a peculiar vein 
of wit aiiid humour, joined Mr. Footc in the 
business, and in many of the satirical passages. 
The character of J^idy Pentweazl^ was writf» 
ten and- acted by Worsdall. The scene be* 
tween her and Carmine, the painter, to wliom 
she sits fpr her picture, wa3 full of wit and 
pleasantry. But, upon the whole, the si|b- 
ject was by no means popular. It w^ relished 
by the bo:(es only, and was, therefore, after 
a short run X)f four or five nights, disconti- 
nued, but in a week afterwards, was repeated 
once more, for the benefit of Mr. Worsdall. 
The prologue was written and delivered by 

F a Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick, in the character of an auctioneer. 
The critics admired it, but thought that it an^ 
ticipated the wit and humour of the scenes 
that followed. It will entertain the reader 
jnore than any thing this writer can ad4« 

PROLOGUE, 

Before this court, I, Peter Puff, appear, 
A Briton bom, and bred an auctioneer ; 
Who for mysdf, and eke a hundred others. 
My useful, honest, learned, bawling brothers. 
With much humility and fear implore ye. 
To lay our present despVate case before ye. 

'Tis said, this night a certain wag intends 
To laugh at us, our calling, and oiu- friends. 
If lords and ladies, and such dainty folks. 
Are cur'd of auction-hunting by his jokes ; 
Should this odd doctrine spread throughout the land, 
^^ Before you buy, be sure you understand,** 

Oh! 
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Oh! think on ds what various ills will flow, 
^i^en gieat ojjes only purchase what they know. 

Why laugh at Taste? it is a harmless fashion. 
And quite subdues each detrimental passion; 
The fair one's heart will ne'er incline to man. 
While thus they rage for China and Jap^n» 
The virtuoso too, and ^connoisseur. 
Are ever decent, delicate, and pure* 
The smallest hair their looser tljoughts might hold^ 
Just warm, whei> single, an^ ^hen married, cold. 
Their blood at sight of beauty gendy flows^ 
Theif Venus must be old, and want a nose^ 
No am'rous passion with deep knowledge thriveS| 
*Tis the complaint indeed of all our ynjes. 

'Tis said, virtii to such a height is grown^ 
All artists are encourag'd but our owri. 
Be not deceived, I here declare on oatl^^ ' 
I never yet sold goods of foreign growt^ jf 

p 4 Ne'i» 
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Ne^er sent commissions out to Greece or Rome> 
My best antiquities are ma4e at home ! 
I've Romans^ Greeks, Italians, near at hand. 
True Britons all, and living in the Strand. 
I ne'er for trinkets rack my pemicranium. 
Nor fijmish out my rooms from Herculaneum* 
But hush ! 

Should it be known that English are employ'^i 
Our manufacture is at once destroyed. 
No matter what our countrymen deserve;, 
They'll thrive as ancients, but as modems starve^ 
If we should fail, to you it will be owing , 
Farewell to arts ! they're going, going, going! 
The fatal hammer's in your l>ands, O town ; 
Then ^t us up, and knock the poet down, 

The author of the farce was, in fact,^ 
knocked down by the general opiiiipn in five 
nights. Soon after this, Dr, Francis, the trans- 
lator of Horace and Demosthenes, excited the, 

public 
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public expectation, by the promise of a tragedy, 
Entitled Eugenia; but that expectation was 
much disappointed. From a man, who, it was 
6upposed> had considered and studied the rule? 
of the drama, it was a strange experiment. 
Eugenia is nothing more than a translation of 
a Frepch comedy, written in the preceding 
year by Madam Graffigny, imder the name of 
Cenie. It might have been offered as a senti*- 
mental comedy in blank verse; but, as it is, 
without any material alteration in the fable, 
without an incident to raise tears and pity, and 
without a circumstance of distress in the ca- 
tastrophe, it has no pretension to be called a 
tragedy. The versification is not void of har- 
mony ; the language, in general, is pure, and 
even elegant, but often turgid, and, of course, 
tinnatural. The part of Mercour was un- 
worthy of such an actor as Garrick. A m»n 

of 
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of his nice discernment cpiild not but sep 
lite deflects of the piece, but hp was willing tQ 
pay a compliment to the translator of Horace^ 
The plaj lingered on the stage nine nights, an4 
then was heard no more^ 

Whenever a failure of this sort happened, 
the manager, who had judgement enough to 
foresee the event, concerted hi$ measures be- 
fore hand, and was ever ready with novelty' 
to keep alive the attention pf the public. For 
this purpose, he revived the coined v of Ltivef 
Last Shift, the first production of Cplley 
Cibber, so long ^go as| the year 1695. The 
author tells vs, in his life, that Lord Dorset, 
then Lord Chamberlain, said tq him, *^ that 
^' it was the best first play that any author, in 
*' his memofy, had produced/* Gibber further 
adds> that his play was crowned with success 
2 by 
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by the honour done him by Sir John Vanbrugh, 
who wrote his Relapse, as a sequel, or second 
part to Lovers Last Shift. Of this circum? 
stance he had great reason to be proud ; and 
yet, the man, who has been charged with conr 
gumm^te vanity^^ by his adversaries, had tho 
candour to tell xiis, " that Love's Last Shifty 
'* which (as Congreve justly said of It) had 
^^ only in it ^ great many things that were like 
f^ wit, but in reality, were /ipt wit; aQd.what is 
^^ still less pardpnabJlQ, had a grcsit deal of piie<!> 
^* rility aiid frothy stage-language ; yet, by the 
'^ mere moral delight received from its fablc> 
^^ it has been in a continued possession erf the 
5- stage for wore than forty years*'' 

So fair an account from the author himself 
$upersedes the necessity of any further criti- 
cism. In the character of Loveless, which 

was 
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was originally played by Wilks, Garrick pro-, 
seated the liveliest portrait of a debauched and 
mined town-rake, who had abandoned his 
wife, and at last, jrecovering his moral sensCji 
IS cordially reconciled to her. Amanda is 
iappy to re-enter the state of conjugal affec- 
tion, and, after saying^ We all have drawn ou? 
several prizes in the lottery of hwtian life^ 
she embraces her reclaimed libertine. Mrs. 
Porter originally performed the part, but Mrs* 
Pritchard most ^mply compensated for the 
loss of that celebrated actress. Cjbber lived to 
scie Sir Novelty Fashion in Woodward's haiids, 
as great a favourite as he ever was in his pwi| 
life time. Upon the whole, the play vras revived 
with great success, and, with an occasional in- 
termixture of Gandck's capital parts in tragedy, 
kept Drury-Lane theatre in a flourishing state 
to the usual time of closing the season. ' 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 

M.0S80P> j^m the Dublin Theatre, engaged at Drury-Lane-^ 
Account of his Dramatic Powers^-^He excelled in several 
Characters, B^d particularly in Zanga^ in the RbveHo^-^ 
TAe Brothsas^ a Tragedy, hy fhe celeli^ated Dr, Youwo— i 
The Story, on which the Play is founded, as related by tdrt 
— TAp Epilogue written hy Mallet^ gave great Offence tm 
Dr. Young.— He disdained to publish it with his, Play, and, 
iuits Room, gave an HiSTORicAt Epilogue — ThePrqfits ofth» 
Plaifi with an Additional Sum, amounting in all to a Thou* 
$and Pounds, were given by the Author to the' Society far 
propagating the Gospel in Foreign Par/.s*-GAARicK oiiA 
Mossop excellent in the Two Brothers^^HAtiLRaviix Foa« 
TUiiATU5> a Pantomimc'^'fhe Gamester^ a TVagedy, ij^, 
jEdwaIid MooRB-i-^ Play^ of Domestic Distress^ Writeefi im 
Prose, well conducted, pathetic, and - mora^— Beverley^ 
the unhappy Gamester, acted by Garrick—- Mrs. Pritcuarq 
universally admired in Mrs^ Beterlei-— ^n excellent iPro- 
bgue, written and spoken by Garrick. 

-J IN the beginning of this season, 

i7i2, to >it appeared that Garrick had im- 

JUIWU1753. I , /. ^ , 

-^ ported a young actor from Dub- 
lin. This was the celebrated Mr. Mossop^ 

who 
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wlio iiad finished his edtication in the college; 
and Was much esteemed by his Contemporaries 
for his Uterary accomplishments^ and the good 
qualities that composed his character^ He had 
Conceived an early inclination for the stage; 
iathd possessed many of the reqtiisites for that 
profession^ He began his career in Dublin; 
ind his fame rebounding in Ehgland> he was 
invited to^ JDrury-Lane,. His figure, rising 
above the middle size, Was injust syinlnetrjr 
and proportion, but his dancing master de^ 
served no kihd of praise. His movements 
Wanted ease and grace, but that defect was 
overlooked on account of his superior excel* 
lencCi His voice was manly, strong, and of 
great compasi^ without the melody of Barry, 
but harmonious from the lowest note to the 
highest elevation. His first appearance on the 
London stage, was early in September, in the 

cliaracter 
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cftaracterof Richard IIL an arduous under- 
taking, but, notwithstanding Garrick's superioif 
excellence, he met with 4inbounded applause^ 
iThe tender notes- of. IcKte^ of pity^ alid soft 
affection, did not belong to Mi^. Mossop, but in 
9Cenes of rage and terror he made a de^p im*^ 
pression. Dryden's. Don Sebastian was re* 
vired to give him an opportunity of making a 
figure in the part of Dorax^ CoHolanut 
was another character, which he perfonned 
with great ability* Zanga^ in the Revenge, 
was his grand performance, and in thisi even 
Quin viras not superior to him* Ganiek found 
in him a strong reinforcement* With so good 
a Pierre, he was able to resume the character 
of Jaffier ; and, being likewise provided with 
an excellent Horatio, he played Lothario in 
th^ Fair Penitent. 



I2? 
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In the beginning, of December came forth a 
tragedy from a genius of the first class, the 
celebrated Dr. Young, well known for the 
tragedy of the Brothers, in 1719, and the 
Revenge, in 1721, but chiefly admired for his 
satires, called the Universal Passion, and his 
poem of Night Thoughts. The motive, that 
induced Dr. Young, after being so long an alien- 
to the stage, to produce his play, was at once a 
proof of his generosity, and an act of piet)r,r 
He gave the profits ofthe authors nights to the 
Society jhr Propagating the Gospel in JFb- 
reign Parts; and not content with this muni- 
ficence, he added from his own purse money 
sufficient to make his present amount to the 
sum of a thousand pounds. The play attracted 
crowded audiences. The two brothers, Perseus 
and Demetrius, were admirably acted; the^ 
former by Mr. Mossop, and the latter by Mr* 

Garrickj^ 
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Khfncki ^e scene in the third act, where 
tbey both J)iead thdr ca<ise before their fethfei^^' ' 
Pftilip of Mdced^Jiy was ittteifesfing in the' 
highest degree. It pitodueed, with wonderful 
efiect, the diff<*eftt powers of tl^e two actOrt;* 
namely, the stem sententious^ i*oiighne3d of 
Moslsop^ and the smobth ^cefitl eioqaence of 
. Garticfci Livy was Dr. Young's guide On this 
bccasiortk That great historian has related, 
with his usual elegance, the tlark ttia<ihinatiohs 
otPersms agamst his youngei* bf othet, ]^e^ 
ttietrius. HefeHs us, that Philip, the Itfade-* 
doiAan monarch, summoned hii twd scmA trf 
liilfe tiibund, and; ifter a pathetic speech, or- ^ 
dered them to plead their cause. He gi^ thcT 
sj^ches, first of Pei^earf, and then of Deme^ 
irita, at fiill length, in tha^ charming flow of 
ij^big[uence,which adorns thepage of Livy*. The^ 

• Sefc Hb; xl. chap, vl to the end of chap. xv. 

VOL. I. Q learned 
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learned author of the Brothers had this gteat 
•master of. eloquence in his eye, and though his 
diction occasionaJLLy swells to . a degree of tu- 
mour, it musit still be ackncfwdedged, that the 
contest between the brothers produces a vein 
of oratory not to be matched in any other play^ 
The Roman historian giyes.au accpunt of a 
secQnd Chargebroughtihy Perseus agauast 
iJ^rtietrius, who falls^ by the fatlier*s order, an 
innocent victim tg the fabricaled jfroofs exhi? 
bited by a wily politician*. . , Wq fiiid in two 
subsequeijit chapters of th^.s^e fbookf, that 
Philip of Mcieedon was %lly con\rince<i of 
his son s iajiocencei^ and died at an advanced 
age of a broken ^ hearts r 'J[.'hii^J, is tl^e subject 
which Dr. Xpung moulded iuto a most ^- 
ccllent . tragedy. Th^ . fable is ^qcmducted with 
aat ; but Eiixene, the Thracian princess, is not 

*- See Livy^ lib. jd/ chap. xadr. t Ur . and Ir. 

§ 

drawB 
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timwti with the tender touched of svaah'i poet 
^'Otwaj)^'<6he l» far from an *amUiblie eka'> 
!rftcte^.' 'j^'last Bcehe,^in wiiich tsbei and iXsi- 
tnetrius'y'h.ev tover>'disspatehthemBd^es^ dock 
hot podtfce *any • thitag likd a pathel^ catajs^ 
tri^hfe^^ The thiree Jii«5S spoken Isijfi Pkillj^, 
Whe» Dem0fiusd\cs ^ his feet^ ir^ the m«fi$fi 
iffiictiBgrnthewhoifej^kyi* : ^ 

Th^]^ PhUipfeil; Ui^re .^tacedon expir'd i , 

I see the ftoman eagle hov'ring o'er me, ' 

And the shaft brok^, sibOtiA brings htr to. thief ^t«fUttd, * 

The IBpilbgue to this play was, at Gamck's 

\ ". ' ' ' . , '. \ 

request> written % Mr. Mallet, withdut muA 

Wit, and certainly With great indelicacy* Wil- 

ling to tiirn the reiverend atittor's plan to a. 

Jest, he thought fit to say, 



-Thd mart hmstbe ft ViJgeo;ci I • 

-but not religion. 

*■•■■*" 

a 2 Pt, 



Dfuiy m^y propagate^ — but not religion. 

*■■■'* 



Dr. Yoilng. went. once t0 Gmmk'&bQ?^, wfcidbt 
^ia fl(tf.tbe"t«p ftf the Jjpme x^o^te to t^ 
Judg's stde; td iuiat hib. pky : li«. b»lt ' no.t- <99fiOt 
i^cEpUogueibiit "wbeiiiJ^e .^pye Jiijea «;anj^ 
fe^m thfe,»j|»th.;of MrsKfiliver fee wash^y 

{^^hlisb^ it.at :tl«$;^ of';i4s,pij»jyv^]ll<^«dde4 
from his own pen ;At^ ^^nrvic^i^^UpgUjet 
which, since it sets forth the fate of Perseus, 
as related by Livy*, we presume, will not b« 
iinacceptable iO:li^ v^aiAee^,. ; . , ., . 

HISTORICAL EPILOGUiE. 



An Epilogue, fliro' cuglom, is yout* rights 
But ne^er perhaps was needfUr till this night. 
To-night the virtuous falls, the guilty flies. 
But guilt's dread close our xiarrow scene denied.. 
* Lib. xly; s. 39 and 40. 

In 
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In history V aatherttic rdcord- read *: . j ■ 

What anfipte veftg^Sm6e gkt» Dmetriui shittlfe j • ^ '^ 
Vengeancfe to^Hfeat; thfet> Wh^'tl«B (ateis tdWi ' ^ 
With pity sott^WliPerseaftnd^ hdidd*-' ' ' ' • 

i • . ""■'•... f • • ; • - 

Periims survived, indfe«d> and filM trie tfobftfe, * ' > 
But ceaseless car^s in eom^^l ittdde him' groiii, ' - 
Nor reign'd helong ; frdmftomesWift'^thXiridfei'^ew^ 
And headlong ik^m his IhrtMe the-iyriaril' ArehT: ^>'' 
Thrown headlong dowtiVby Rome^itf tAiififiipfrtedt*^ '* 
For this mgfet*s deed^'ltis peijui^i^ bc^^ blejd^ ^ i '>? 
His hrother-S* ghost each itabin^nt tttidft^hihif Wrt, ■ * ■ 
^ And all his^ftll«**^d^gui* rent his heart. - ; - ' 

When rob'd in black his children round him hung, 
And their ri^is'-d ittrm* iti^ e^ly sorrow^ wrung ; 
The younger '^Wi^dy\Si^MnBtiou9 of theit woe, ' ' -* 
At which thy tears; G-Rome 1 began to flow, 
60 sad the scene'! what then mnst Perseus feel, 
'J'q see Jove*s race attend the victor's wheel ? 
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To see the slaves of hi^ worst foe encrejso 
Frdm such a source ! an £}mperor's embrace ! 
He 3ic^e|i]d JSQOp tp d^th> andj wh^t is wprse^ 
He well deserv'd, and felt the coward's curse s 
Unpity'd, scom'd, insulted, his last hour. 
Far, far from hpme, and in a conquVor's pow'r ; 
His pale chedt rested on his shameful chain ; 
JNJo friend tp ;inftlir|i, no flatterer lo feign ; ^ 
No suit r^Jards, no comfort sooths his doom, 
An^ nbt;o»e:tearbedew3 a ipfwarch's tomb* 
Nor euds it thus : ' dire vengeance tp (iJompleat, 
His. anciait emfpire falling- shades his ikte. 
His throne forgot ! his weeping country chained I 
And nations ask — ^where Alexander reign'd ? 

As public woes a prince's crimes pui'sue^j ' 
^o public blessings are his yirtm^'^ d^e ; 
Bhoiit, BritpnSi shout I-^jauspicfous fortune bl^s j 
^nd cry, ^^-Jjpng liye~pur title to success !'* 



Thp 
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The play, in the present juncture} ought to be. 
revived, were it only for the sake of intro- 
ducing the Epilogue, as there certainly never 
was a time' when Britons had so much reason 
to offer up the concluding prayer with the most' 
fervent ejacuktiot). 

In the Christmas holidays, to alahn the 
monster-breeding breast of the Covent-Gar*' 
den manager, a new pantomime was exhibited, 
under the title of Harlequin Fdrtunatus. 
THiis piece had all the marvellous incidents 
requisite in such wild productions, a iire, a 
jigg, a battle, and a ball, as Pope describes, and 
of course was touch followed, till towards the' 
end of January, a new tragedy varied the scene, 

This ^ was the Gamester, by Edward Moore. 
The authpr bad reasou to think, that his ene- 

Q 4 mies 
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u)|e3 fprmed a party ^^ipst GiZ Bias, and tcl 
preyent a renewal of hpstilities, W4s advised to 
have recourse to a Btrat^em. Mr* Speiice,^ 
t^e admired: ^thof of ^a flss^y on 'Bope'9 
Odyi^yi wa^ the intunftte friend of Mr. 
Moore. He gave his constat, that it should 
be circulated in whispers, that the Gamester 
v^a^ the prpd^ctioQ of h^ kdsure hpurs. The 
story, ^as bc^eved, and had A/e desired effect. 
A tragedy, fqujrid^d on the ordinarytrao^aqtiona; 
of l^ffj, ax^4 written in pro»p, i^ npt c^mmoQ; 
in England^ and, perhaps, in, the French aijf^ 
ItaliAn drainf, no instance of it can be found,. 
^iUo seem^^ta be the first, who made the dis-* 
tress of dpuio^tic life as interesting as thp 
events that have attended heroes and unfor-^ . 
tunate kings. His tragedy of George Barn- 
well in well known, and Fatal Curiosity has 
scenes that go- to the inmost feelings o£ tito. 

heart. 
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hmt: With tb*t |M?ec«dj©tit befbxe hifa, Mk. 
MooreplsLtmed hid J^bk^ with a !mOTal -deaign; 
to paiot. forth' tiie dangm of a passiQa for 
]^y^ aipidthecatoibinatLOQis fbrmed hy ^ajrpe» 
^gaiiiit the. man of hcmaiir. The plaj b^ins; 
wMlh a sc^ae : of distress^ and shews, a femily; 
beggared by the arts of Stukely, a detestable 
character^ but neither strained nor ovter-co- 
lojtired/ Unfortunately there are in the world 
tod many t)riginals to sit for sudi a picture. 
On the first night o£ the play^ diii writer 
happened to sit in a front box near a noted 
gambler of that day, who shrewdly observed 
of Beverley, " The fellow fa'am the very be- 
*^ ginning is not worth a suskin: who would 
plc^ a single tuMiet with ftim f* 



u 



The plot goesmi in areguJar cKmax,. rising 

in( every scene to higheFi miseiy^ Jtill 'al last; 

. .» - Stukeleys 
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Stukeieys villiany is fiiUy detected, and Be^^ 
verly, lus victim^ having swallowed a dose of 
poison, closes the whole with a most affecting 
catastrophe. Garrick throughout • the play. ' 
almost rose above himself. Mrs/ Pritchard 
gave a specimen of the most natural acting 
that had ever, been seen. She did liot appear 
to be conscious, of an audience before her : She 
seemed to be a gentlewoman in domestic life, 
walking about in her own parlour, in the / 
deepest distress, and overwhelmed with misery*' 
The play, though finely acted, did not live be- 
yond twielve nights^ It was said to be too^ 
aHecting ; but, perhaps, the polite inhabitants* 
of the west end of the town, and the ciiizcns, 
addicted to plaji, did not Iflce to see their ruling 
passion attacked by the moral doctrine of Mr, 
iVfoorc. ;/JTip play lias been of late yeirs 
brought iptto wgiifi by the judicious perfornvt 
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imce of Mr. Kemble, and the exquisite powers 
of Mrs. Siddons.' The piece, of course, is 
imiversally known, ^nd a further criticiso) 
is therefore unnecess^^, The prologue*, 
written and spoken by Mr. Garrick, is a fine 
satire agstinst'gaming) and 9 pqwerful dissu^ve 
from that ruinous p^sion. 



•^- Sec the Appendix, No. IX. 
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BoADiCEA a Tragedy, ly Mr. Glqter, the Author of Leoni^ 
xuLi-^The Story on^whieh it isfcmntUd related iS^jr-TACiTt^fr^-**^ 
and from him translated into the English His torn — Critical 
Examen ffMr, Glovek's Play — QARRiCK,]Sfos50P,a7fc?Mrs. 
CiBBER> excellent in their i^^ppeetive'Piiifk*i4piie fBLfk^ta^Mr^'- 
FooTE engaged at Drury-Lane — Speaks an excellent Prologue 
ufritten ly Garr|Ck — The Tragedy of 7j\fih, as translated 
from Voltaire, revived at Drury-Lane — Garrick a venera^ 
fie Old Man in the Character of Lvsigsav — Mrs. Gibber 
made herfrst Appearance several Years^ before, in the Cha* 
raster of ZiKHK, and now resumed it with improved Talents-^ 
Virginia, a Tragedy, by the Rev. Mr. Crisp — The Story of 
Appius, the Decemvir, and Virginia, the Daughter o/* ViRf 

' GINIU9, as related iy Livr^-The Play put into Garrick's 
Hands by Lady Coventry— ^^«c stroke of acting by Gae-? 
rick in the last Act* 

IN the beginning of March, Garrick wa^ 
ready with the tragedy of Boadicea, by Mr. 
Glover, the admired author of Leonidas. The 
subject is taken from a remote period, a§ 

related 
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n^t^d by Tacitus^, mid frota him iUtumLatod 
hy our\Ex]igligh biet»r^ con*' 

jpaiUinuA Suetanmst W9s appointed. :i)y iV^^m 
to this OQf&xDsaidb of the Roin«ii mmy idcbl&ri^ 

KiUf^xif the Iceiiiaxis,: a people inbabitvjg what 
i9 ^IJOW callied Esse^^/Sufiblk, and; Ni^rfoik, 
had^ by ^ will, l^t his accumulated weakh 
to his diaiughter aAd^the Roman Exnperor^ in 
equal shares* By that stroke of' policy he 
hoped to provide at once for the tranquilKty 
of his' kingdom^ and the welfare of his fiunily* 
^e (erefii: ipras otherwise: his dominims were 
ravag^* bjr the C^turions ; his palacse was 
plundered ; his wifei Boadicea, disgraced with 
druel stripes; and his daughter deflowered.- 
The whole country was considered as a l^acy 

♦Annal.lib. riv. * ' - ":' 

bequeathed 
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beqike&thied to the taphcicms Komansi^ Wbil£ 
things wete in this situation^ 8uet6rtius ar* 
rived in Britain* ^He found that the Isle of 
Mona^ now Anglesea^ was a. strong hold^ and 
the common refuge of the discontented Bri^ 
tons. He thoiight it a point of moment .td 
dislodge them, and>ccordingly marcfaed %t ,th6 
head of a strong army, to attlck the .place* 
He carried it by storm- : . the religious graved 
of ^ Druids were demolished^ and the island 
reduced to subjection, i 

While Suetonius m^s engaged in>thei3iegcf 
of Mona; the Icenian^ rose in one general -hv» 
surrection. They were: joined by the|;Trino- 
bantians^ who inhabited the county of Mid- 
dlesex. Boadicea, the Icenian Queen^ in > 
warlike car, witli her two daughters seated 
before her, drove through the ranks, by vio-^ 
1 lent 
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Ii^t exhoi'Catiom^^iiiaming theresentmimt of 
an. exasperated p^ogfe; «,A general ijrnsussaicre 

|(pmans,.:ii^rtre )^uit to th^ ftwoiid. ; Sua!lmm$$ 
oa the; iirM: ajjacoi^ nuirched liacb.ki'XiQiidoil; 
aA4/ haviiig tfa[ejte.cpUaled:a otix)^^ 
yauced agaiilst the ^lem^o jBoio^icea a^^exnA 
\zi5itK a warlike jspirit, at Uie head of the lineSi 
4nd f' [Here,'' she said, " o/i f/iw spot- am 
[f, Must.tither conquer ot die with, glory ^ 
\^ Though a worndrti thy rescduUoti isjixmi^ 
? , The men, if they please y may. suruive 
"; iWith. infamy, and live i/i bohdagei^ A 
fien^e engage^ment i(A\Qw:eA.: The Romampre- 
Ya^ed> and made 4 general camage. Neither 
8^, nor age was spared. Boadicea, by a doac 
of ]poison> put an tti^^ to her life* - - 
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Th£0£ were the naiteriala which Mr. Glovei^ 
had to mould into' a ti^ged;^. ^The fifst act- 
opens wkh. great iiiagiiiiEk^ce, atki was fo^Aiii 
tfaMu^oiit to'beflid ghind kf^ MMiitid, th^ 
the audiendc/wdre' in i!«p6cUi^k>» of^ « p}«ij^ M^ 
tterf ,Wfpeipt(>i?ccrtby>b^ Mi^. €S6V0R Bit tliW 
&fole^i)$:not coii)dfd6t6dt ivit att ^ "ihe tibtdrkf 
chamctetf of £oiziii<:igk& is v degrade by a^quatu 
rel betw-ecn hei\^nd Dumnorix. Shcis iieHrei^ 
seen after the tlrird act. Towards'the end of 
ths pl^j^^ a Kodtan* officer informs ui^ thai htf 
found her in hct XqhX eacpiring by a dose of 
poison. , To make- tktmnorix the pFincipal 
character was tbe autk(»**8^ desi^^ and to'^ait 
Bdadicea is, sieerifibdd. The fditin^ of ti^r 
fieid is decided at the end of the third act/iw 
favour of the Rofnans> kftd, from that moicueiie 
Dumnorix employs all his eloquence to re- 
concile his wife, Feniisia, to the thought of ' 
2 deaths • 
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d^th^ and teach her " to hold it cheap, when 
'* liberty is lost.'' That advice is repeated 
throughout the foiuth and fifth acts^ till at last 
he presents a bowl of poison td Venusia. She 
obqys, and dies soon after. Dumnorix weeps 
over her, and falls on his own sword. It is 
unnecessary to add^ that this catastrophe made 
no impression : it was too long foreseen, and, 
by consequence, the piece ended in a cold, 

* languid, and unimpassioned, manner. Garrick 
in Dumnorix, Mossop in JEnobarhus, Mrs* 
Gibber (who was then returned to her allegi- 
ance at Drury-Lane) in the character of Fe- 
nusia, and Mrs. Pritchard in Boadxcea, ex- 
erted their' best efforts, but were not able to. 
protract the life of the play beyond the twelfth 
night The reader will recollect, that there 
is a tragedy on the same subject, called Borir 

" duca, by Beaumpnt and Fletcher. 

VOL. I. • R The 
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Srptcmbcr "^ 

1753, to >as a 

June 1754. J 



The famous Mr. Foote engaged 
an actor at Drmy-Lane, for a 
certain number of night«> and on 
the 15 th October, madfe his appearance oh 
that stage. He had passed a. great part of the 
preceding isummer in France. During his ab- 
sence, a report prevailed, and was drculated' 
as a matter of fact in the ncwspapers> that 
Footc was condemned for some crime, and ex- 
ecuted near Bourdeaux. What gave rise to 
such a- rumour, was never known. He ar- 
rived in London about the middle of August,^ 
and, in liis usual vein of humour, turned the' 
itory to a joke. Garrick took advantage of 
it, and wrote a most lively prologue on the 
subject*, which Foote delivered with tlie 
greatest pleasantry. 

/ ' * Sec ihc Appendix, No. X. 

u 
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In November, the tragedy of Zara^ trahs- 
Utcd in 1735/ from the 2jaire of Voltaire, by 
Aaron Hill, was revived. . Mrs* Cibber re- 
sumed the part of Z^aray glad of an opportu- 
nity to perform^ with her improved geluus, 
the character which first produced hfer before 
the public* She called forth all her powers, 
and charmed the public ear* Mossop distin- 
guished himself in the part of Osman; and 
Garr^k made Liisignafi a most venerable and 
pathetic old man. . The scene in. which- l^i 
accidentally see* a cross on Zar a' s arm, and 
by that dreumstance is led to a most lender 
recognitiott of hi^ daughter, dedetvesto be par* 
ticularly Jfietttioned, not only on account of 
Garrick*s^ inimitable acting/ but for anothdr 
reason ; because Voltaire borrowed it from Sir 
Richard Steel'd Cb/i5i?/6tt^ i/ooer^* 

R 2 Zara . 
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2ki7'a was received with great applause, and 
eohtinued to be repeated to crowded audienCesy 
till in February 1754,- a new tragedy, under 
the tide of FiVg/ma, en^ged the public at-^ 
tention- The subject is taken from the story 
of Appius, the Decemvir, who, in a fit of 
brutal lust, . r^esolired to riiin the virtue of a 
beautiful virgin, the daughter of Lucius Fir^ 
ginius, a Roman centurion. Firginia was 
admired and loved by Lucius Iciliusuj^who 
liad lately been tribime of the people. She? 
returned his Idve with equal ardour, and, 
wi&her fathers consent, bound herself bjra 
promise of marriage; The Decemvir was 
determined tp surmount all obstacles, andi 
with that intenti employed his creatiure, Clau^ 
diuSi to claim her as his slave. To support so 
vile a fiction> he was .ready with a fabricated 
tale, and a number of witnesses, suborned for 

tbr 
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the purpose. The cause was heard by Appius, 
on his tribunal, and, in spite of the strong rea- 
soning and heartfelt eloquence of Firgiriius, 
his daaightej- was. pronounced to be the pro- 
perty of a vile impostor* In that moment 
of the bitterest distress, the unhappy father 
plunged a dagger in Virginias breast^ chusing 
rather to see her dead^ than led away in bcmd-r 
age. This was the last act of oppression coni- 
fiiitttd by the* Decemvirs, Tlie people^ fired 
with indignation^ seceded in a body to Mount 
Aventine, and itefiised to return till the ten 
tyrants were obliged to abdicate. Appius 
was thrown mto prison; and to escape 
from the prosecution instituted by Firginius, 
died by his own hand. The particulars, here 
croj«rded into a n^arrow compass, are related 
by Livy, in the third book of his history, with 

R 3 all 
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all those graces of stUe^ that distinguish that 
admirable writer. 

A FINER subject for 9. tragedy cannot be 
found in the annals of Greece and Rome; but 
to ex€cute it with aU the masterrstrokes of the 
sublime and tender^ r^uired'a Shakespeare^ 
ah Otwaj, or, perhaps/ sjach a genius as Rowe^ 
It is not intended by this observation to proii 
tiounce jjidgejnent against Virginia. ' Tb6 
fable, though it cannot bojist of situations to 
alarm and agitate the heart, -is conducted iii 
r^ular order and a well-connected train 6f 
events. The Rev, Mr, Crisp, who wrote the 
play, jseems to have been a scholar and a man 
of ta^te. He v^^s related to, or patronized by, 
Jx)r4 Coventry. His Countess, the celebrate4 
^auty of jthat day, as Garrick often related, 
4ppye to his hpusC; and sent in word, that 

she 
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tehc had a moment's busitiess. He went to the 

^ide of her carriage, " There, Mr. Gamck/* 

said Lady Coventry, *v I put into your hartds a 

"'^ f^y,tdiich tfce best judges tell «ie will do 

** honour to you and the author/'" It was not 

ttecesttary for iier to saj; more : '* Those vyes 

*' that teilus wlaat the sun is mxtde qf^^sis Dr. 

Young says m one of his tragedies, had all tbfc 

power of persuasion, .and even of command:; 

Gatrick Xi4^yed, m if i^e had been a tenth 

muse^ and prepared the play with die utmost 

dispatch. He, in the character of Virginius, 

I 
Mossop in that of Appius, and Mrs. Cibfoet iu 

Virginia^ deserved the compliment paid to 

them by the author in his preface. The repre^ 

sentatxpn was attended by another advantage. 

Mrs. Yates, at that time Mrs. Graham, made 

her first appearance on the English stage, in 

tlie part of Marcia, and by her extraordj- 

R 4 riary 
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nary beauty, and an early promise of great 

talents, helped to give attraction to the piece. 

But the great stroke which crowned it with 
^success, (which will appear almost incredible) 

was Garrick^s manner of uttering two words. 

Glaudius, the iniquitous tool of the Decern- 
.vir, claims Firginiay as a slave bom in liis 

house. He pleads his cause before Appius on 
his tribunal. During that time, Garrick> re- 
-presenting Firginius, stood on the opposite 
48ide of the scene, next to the stage-door, with 
his arms folded across his breast, his eyes rivet- 
i ted to the gi^ound, like a mute and lifeless sta- 
tue. Being told at length that the tyrant is 
tvnlling to hear him, he continued, for some 
time in the same attitude, J his countenance ex* 
pressing a variety of passions, and the specta- 
tors fixed in ardent gaze. By slow degifees he 
liaised hie head ; he paused ; he turned round 

in 
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in the slowest manner, till his eyes fixed on 
Claudius ; he still remained silent, and aftar 
looking eagerly at the impostor, he uttered in 
a low tone of voice, that spoke the fullness of 
a broken heart, " Thou traitor!'' The whole 
audience was electrified ; they felt the impres- 
sion, and a thunder of applause testified their 
delight. PUny the elder, speaking of certain 
minerals, says, natufe is never more fully dis- 
played than in the minutest objects. This re* 
mark iiiay be applied to the nice touches of 
such an actor as Garrick. Rerum natura 
nusquam magis quam in minimis tota est 
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CHAP. XXII. 



Ckeusa, a Tragedy, hj William Whitehead, jEsq.— -7%? 
Sulject far removed in the dark Jges of Antiquity — It u 
fahuloushf treated l-y Euripides in his Tragedy qf loH-^ 

- Dacier^s Opinion of the Greek Play — Pei^e Brumoy ban 
translated it — His Judgement and Observations on the FahU 

. —Mr. Whitbhead has given it an Air of JUsiorical Tmiih 
w-Scaligbr's Dramatic Rules — ^Whitehead ^n exact 01^ 
server of these Rules — The Catastrophe is brought about with 
great Skill — Garkxck in Aletes, Hos^op in Xuthus--^ 
Airs. Pritchard in Crevsa* 



IN the month of April 175-4, Mr. White- 
head, the author of the Roman Father, put 
his tragedy of Creusa into rehearsal. ITii* 
was at a late part of the season, but theauthoi? 
was going to travel with a young nobleman, 
and probably wished to carry his fame. along 

with 
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with him- In a short advertisement, he tells 
us, that his subject is so ancient, so slightly 
qientione4 by historians, ' and so fabulously 
treated by Euripides in his tragedy of Ion 
that he thought himself at liberty to make the 
fitory his 6wn. Some glaring circumstances 
he was obliged to adhere to, and he endea- 
voured to i:eii4er them probable. Dacier^ 
>tt the ISfotes to his translation of Aristotle's 
Art of Poetry*, makei^ mention of the Ion of 
Euripides, and, * with his usual good sense^ 
observes, that Merope^ recognizing her son 
in thp moment when she was going to kill 
him, is an incident highly commended by 
ithe great master critic; li^ adds, that ^uri-* 
pides wrote a tragedy, in which the mother 
IS on the point of killing her son, whom she 
4pe6 not know, while, at the Sjame time^ the 

son, 
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son, in a like state of ignorance, is meditating 
the dpath pf tjis mother. Both are undeceived. 
Th\s, says D»cipr, is the tragedy of Ion ; and 
tjie double dangei* of two persons, closely 
allied by nature, but ignorant of each other, 
^jSbrds an interesting situation; but, upon the 
whole, when he considers the number of im- 
probable circumstanoes involved in the fable» 
he is of opinion, that a tragedy, formed on thq 
same plan, would have no ichance of succeed? 
ing on the modern stage. TJi^t this qberva- 
tion is founded in truths appears in the clearest 
light .from the analysis of the/on of EurU 
pides, by Pere Brumoy, who is allowed to be 
the best of the French critics. His account cf 
the play is drawn out, scene after scene, in x^ 
gular succession, and is highly entertaining. 
Our.curiosity is kept alive by the conduct of 
the fable, notwithstanding the machinery, the 
2 inter- 
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interposition of the deities, and the glaring 
waiit of probability, that runs through the* 
whole. One passage, in particular, deserves 
our notice, though it does not seem to be 
worthy of a place in a dramatic composition^ 
Young Ion receives the train, that follows 
Creusa from Athens, in the temple of Apollo, 
and there passes some time in shewing the 
pictures that adorn the sacred dome. This 
undoubtedly is a strange cmploymenti but onui' 
pleasure arises from the use which Vii^gil has 
made' of it, wTien we find the Roman poef 
making it a capital beauty, in that fine situai- 
tion in the temple of Carthage, where Mneas 
surveys the pictures that represent the wars of' 
Troy. • Upon the whole, Brumoy agrees with 
Dacier, and concludes with saying, " We 
*^ now clearly see that such a £ahle is by no 
'* means adapted to the modem taste, and that 
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*;" a tragedy, conducted on such apian, wouM/ 
" at present, have no chance of succeeding."' 

Mr. Whitehead, with great judgement^ 
discarded the romantic circumstances, ^aid 
moulded his plot with such due regard to pro- 
bability, that what was in Euripides incre^ 
dible fiction^ has, by his contrivance, an air o£ 
historical truth, Aristotle requires, in every 
legitimate poem, a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. It is true, that when he has explained 
those terms, our understanding is satisfied, and 
we submit to the doctrine. But still the rule 
is too general. Scaliger gives us a more exact 
idea of the constituent parts of a tragedy. He 
mentions four grand requisites. Ilie first he 
calls the Protasis, which is the opening of the 
business, with tlie characters of the persons of 
the drama, and an account, as far as necessaryy 

of 
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' of antecedent transactions. This is finely ex* 
ecuted bj Mr. Whitehead. Creusa, the Athe- 
nian queen, with Xuthus, her husband, and 
king of Athens, though an .£olian by his 
birth, are come to consult the oracle of Del- 

. phos. They have been married above £Aetn 
years, and, having no issue, wish to explore 
the will of the gods, in order to settle the suc- 
cession to the crown. It app*ears, moreover, 
that Creiisa had been, before her alliance with 
Xuthus, married to a young Athenian, of the 
. name of iViVand^r, who had been Sent kito 
perpetual banishment, by order of Erktheus, 
thfe king, and fether of Crema. By him she 
Was mother of a son, who was called Ion. She 
conveyed the child, with great secrecy to the 
care of his exiled father, who was soon after 

, reported to be dead. She believed the story, 
though it had oa foundation in truth. Nican^ 
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der, under the assumed name of Jletes, retired 
to an humble cottage on the borders of Delphi, 
and made his son, whom he called Ilyssus, an 
attendant on the Py thia, or priestess of Apollo. 
Crensa, on her arrival at the temple, sees the 
young Ilyssus, and is struck with the graces of 
his figure* Thus fat wehaveScaliger s Protasis. 
The second requisite, namely the Epitasis, ov 
working up the plot, goes on in the second act, 
AleteSy who still conceals his real name, pre- 
vails on the Pythia to declare from the oracle, 
that Ilyssus, of the -^Eolian race, is heir to the 
crown of Athens. This Aletes coHceives will 
incline Xutkus to embrace the measure ; but 
out of this circumstance springs up a new*' 
difficulty.' Phorbas, the confidential adviser of 
Creusa, hates the Moliiin race, and declares a 
fixed resolution that no stranger shall succeed 
to the crown. Creusa is equally averse to 

the 
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. Che -^olian line, while Xuthiis, on the other 
hand> favours young Ilyssus, bdievdng him to- 
be an .^EoUan. Aviolentquarrelensucs betwpen 
the king and queen.^ She afterwards agrees 
with phorbas, that Ilyssus should be de- 
stroyed; and eyen desires that at the banquet 
poison may be administered to him. Thus far 
we have what Scaliger <^s the Epitasis, or 
^ winding up the plot to a state of perplexity and 
iinpending daz^er. UnfcH^eseen incidents arise^ 
and they go on^ working and rising higher in 
every scene. In this alarming situation, Aletes^ 
in the fourth act, faasah interview with Creusa, 
and there discovers himself to be Nicander. 
Another important secret follows : She learns 
that Ilyssus is her son. This is Scalper's Ca- 
iastdsis. Creusa is involved in diiSculties : She 
fipds her loved Nicander , but she is married 
to Xuthus. . Besides this, ihe has employed 
vpjL. I. ^ Phorhas 
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Phorhds to destroy her own son. The fourth • 
act ends in this confusion, which may well ht 
called, the full growth of the fable. The^ 
Lysis, as Scaliger calls it, or the solution of 
the Gordianknot, still remains, and what turn 
affairs are to take, no one can foresee. In the 
fifth act, the motter flies to the banquet to save 
her son, whom she liad doomed to death. A 
slave advances with a poisoned cup, and pre^ 
sentsit to the youth.. The mother . seizes it> 
and, after giving another goblet to her son> 
swallows the mortal draught. The ingre^ 
dients are slow in their operttion : She retires 
to the temple, and with transport tells Nican^ 
der, that she has saved her son, and delivered 
lierself from the power of Xuthus, with whoni 
§he could not live, when her first husband and 
the father of her child was still alive. But 
the distress still encreases : Nicander has re*- 

cq»ved 
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edived a mottal wound. He and Creusa fake 
their last adieu of their son in the most pathe- 
tic terms^ aiid expire. EyssuSy now lorl, &ad 
heir to the ctownof Athens^ laments hiis cOn- 
ditioil^ calling himself more an orphan now 
than when he knew no parents. A noble 
moral arises from the conduct of Creusa : 



-tjpon herself alonft 



{9fae drew lieav'n's vengeance^ and too syrdjr prored> 
That murder, but intentiohal, not wrought . 
To horrid act, before th* eternal throne, 
tonds forth the first of crimesv 



I'be stile throughout is such a^ consists with M 

Just imitation of nature, pure and elegant^ oftea 

pbetical^but nerer aspiring to the &lse sub- 

:hmt\ the sentiments are suited to the charac^ 

ters, 'and are frequently fuU of mpral dignity^ 
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I HATE dwelt the longer on this play, bc- 
<aiise I think it a model of dramatic &hle, 
which our modem writers would do well to 
take into their consideration, if they wish to 
form a rc^ar, a probable, and coherent, plot. 
* Mr. Garrick, in Metes (or Nicander) iappeajrad 
to great advantage : In his scenes with bis 800» 
Ilyssus, he delivered his moral precepts in the 
finest vein of elocution ; and in the pathetic 
situations he penetrated every heartr Moss<^ 
supported the part of Xuthus with weight and 
energy. Mrs. Pritchard was always iA hi^ 
favour with the author, and her performance 
of Crensa shewed that she desi^*¥ed it Tth» 
play, as well as Irecollect, has not beeh acted 
^or several years, but it is tdrbe hoped, will be 
f evived, whencYOr the public taste shall lui- 
dergo a thorougti reform. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. xxin. 



TTke Comedy of the Cr^kces^ altered from Beadmont and 
Fletcher, ^y ^AeDukedTByckiNOKAM^ with some ^ther 
AU^atums by 6AERioK9i«-Mn. Cibbxx in CoirtTANTiA-«i 
She had no Comic PowerS'^Mrs. Abington succeeded to the 
Par/— Garrick and she made it a favourite Comedy^^BAR^ 
BARossAjMtK Tragedy, by Dr. Brownb*— Mossop iii Barba« 
BossA^-rMrss CiBBBR f» Zapbira — Gabricis: in Aqu^btV 
or Selim— »7%6 Fairies, an Opera, from the Miosummbb 
NiGRt^ Dream— -BritanbiAj d Masfue, hy Mallbt^— 
Amost exceOent Prologue spoken iy 6ABRic.x«^VANBBt76»\i 
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aware that variety was neceasaiy, he devoted 
his time every summer to our best English 
authors. This was his constant plan, and it 
must be allowed to be the true ambition of a 
manager^ a? from that source the public de- 
rived a two-fold pleasure; their love of novelty 
was gratified, and they saw with pride the li- 
teran^ merit of ancient times. 

The comedy of the Chances, altered fix)m « 
Beaumont and Hetpher, by Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, was brought foi-ward early in 
this season, Aftfir a careful perusal, Oarrick 
pruned it of all its indecencies, and retouched 
it in various places, The fable 13 active, busy, 
and intricate. The mistakes occasioned by the 
opposite characters of the two Constqntias^ 
giv(e spirit and vivacity to the whole piece. 
Qarrick perfoynpied ^on John witi; excjuisite 

humour, 
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humour. The same cannot be said of Mrs. 
Gibber, who insisted on playing the Second 
Comtantia, a lively whimsical charaeter, ill 
adapted to that tend^ voice, which in tragedy 
i^^lted every eye in tears, It was reserved for 
the Qomic genius of Mrs, Abington, some years 
afterw»ds; to shew Constantia in all the 
colours of ^gay coquette. The play, from 
that time, became * favomite entertainment, . 

ToND, however,, as Garrick was of the old 
masters of the drama, he still was ready to 
shew every m^xk of attention to the talents of 
contemporary writers. He had , kindled a 
spirit of simulation in the minds of classic 
scholars, who npw employed their leisure 
hpiirs in writing for th^ stage* In this num-^ 
bpr was the Rev. Pr, Brpwne, the famous 
a^Uthor pf Essays on the Characteristics qf 

s 4 ljor4 
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Lord Shaftshury. Though a Gkrgyman of 
Kgh r(5putation, he did not think poetry inccm- 
sistent with his profession ; on the contrary/ 
he agreed with Milton, who says, *^ TYagedy^^ 
'* ^s it Was anciently composed, hath heen 
'' ever held the gravest^ moralest^ €tnd most 
'^ profitable, of alt other poems.'* Bdrha'- 
jfo^sa was acted early iii. December. History 
affqrdg but slender materialise The poet was 
obliged to mould a fable from his own inven* 
tion, if that may be calted invention, which 
draws its chief supplies from other plays. 
Zaphira is a tender motheri arid lifc6 Me^' 
rope, in Voltaire*s tragedy, believes that Se^ 
Urn, her son, is dead. She deplores his loss^ 
but is not on the point of killing hihi. > So far 
the most interesting scdnfe of the ori^ginal i^ 
lost in Df. Browne's imitation. The African 
tyrant, -like Poliphontes, is in love. Hifc pays 

his 
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hid addreiises to Zaphira, but is received with 
all the tage of an indighatit mother. Mossop 
^pported the pside and ferocity of Barf^a^^ 
fossa with gredt- spirit; and Mrs. CilibeSf, 
giving full scope to that exprfeave and harmo* 
nious vofce, jsipoke daggers irt ^ery sentence. 
It was the thunder and lightening of virtue; 
insomuch, that when the tyrant is left to him-, 
self, her behaviour extorts, even from a fierce 
Barbarian, the following fine rdlection : 



• There is a charm 



Of majesty in virtue, that disarms 

Heluctant powV^ and bends the stn^gUng will 

From her most firm resolve. 

Selim, who is supposed to be dead, has an in- 
tetview with Otbman, but assumes the bor- 
1*0 wed nime ofAcfunet. In that disguise he 
is not kno\)en to the friend of the late royal 
family, who says, he should know the young 

prince 
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prince by a beauteous scar on his forehead, 
made by a fiirious pard, whiqh Selim killed 
to save his mother from destruction. SeUm 
Bays, a scar! — Ay, on his forehead: Selim 
lifts his turban^ and asks Othman, *' ffHiatf 
like thisP'* The fidthful minister is trans- 
ported with joy, and yet it is not a little sur- 
prizing that Dr- Browne should adopt such an 
expedient. He could not but know what 
Aristotle has said on the subject. That great 
critic saw the effect produced in the tragedies 
of his time by the sudden recognition of per-* 
sons ^ho love each' other, but when they 
meet are absolute strangers ; and he therefore, 
in his XVII. chapter, treats of the mc^ns that 
lead in the best ^.nd most probable manner to 
iruch unexpected discoveries, Scars, or marks 
vn the body,,&re the iirst that cojme under his* 
cpnsideration. These, hp observes, m^y be 

Hsed 
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Ased with more or less art> as may be seen in 
the two discoveries of Ulysses in the xix. and 
XXI. books of Homer's Odyssey. In the for* 
mer^ the nurse, Euridea, being employed to 
wadh Ulysses's feet; sees a scslv on his foot, 
and Jut^ows ijim by that mark. The second 
discovery is made afterwards' tb the swine- 
herds by Ulysses himself, tv^ho shews them the 
saine tokofi. The first, Aristotle says, is the 
best, as it is poduced by mere chance. The 
last is pronounced to lie neither ingenious, npr 
the cause of sudden surprise. In this Ulysses 
offers his own proofs, apd the poet may make 
him say whatever his fancy su^ests. The 
pase is different With Euridea: ^' It is an un- 
^' expected eircuinstance that brings the truth 
i^ to light'* lliis criticism, so well founded 
ifiithe natura of things, could not have escaped 
the notice of so eminent a scholar as Dr. 
:^ Browne; 
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Browne.; and yet of the two mod^siiBchoM^ 
the worst* " .. 

In the fifth acty |ia/:&<ir0S5a.i6 deteriniia^ 
that Selim eh^l be put to 4e^h. It i$ truw^ 
that he is saved fifpi^i the tyniQt^s.T^iigeMce*. 
Btit, at the fiecood "W^tch^ t^ bell t6U$ fyt 
his execution. lioi this Dr^ Jc^httM|tt observed, 
^' that there weiti two impro^tietits; in the 
" first place, the use, of* bell isrunknowji to 
^' the Mahometans ; nod secondly^ Otwaj had 
^' tolled a bell before Dn BrbWne,: and we are 
'' not to be made April fools twice by the 
*' same trick/' The play was so greatly acted 
by Garrick, and the rest of the performers^ 
that it kept possession of the stage for a num* 
ber of ni^ts,^ It has been frequently repeated 
since that tiiiie, and^ ir deed, U so diversified^ by 
various incidents, that it will always be. a 

popular 
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popular traigedyi a^d^ in the closet, by th^ 
energy 9f lfiuiguage> aad the harmony of ver- 
sificatioQi will give great pleasure to the reader 
9f taste^ 

Is th«^ i&ontli of Felmiarf fWlowing, the 
public w^e treated wiUi air opera called, the 
Fuiri^s^ takeft from the Midsummer Nighf$ 
J^reaniy and written ^yf Mjr. Garrick; flie 
aujsiek by Mr. Sgiith^ a pupil of the gfeat 
Handel; Tbt aerial beings^ of which Shake- 
aj^eare waa the fether, could not, k must be 
acknowledged, be rendered more fit for repre* 
sentation by any other coi;iitriyance. 

A French war had broke out at this time ; 

and to rouze >t£e British spirit,^ Mr. Mallet 

prepared a Masque, intitled Britannia. The 

music w^ composed by Br. Arne^, and was a 

2 great 
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great support of the piece; Tbg Prologue was 
written by Gatridk, and, is it was understood 
at the time, had some Ifnes from the pen of 
Mr. Mallet* It was spoken by the nlanagef^ 
in the character of a Drunken Sailor. It 
was delivered with the greatest htnhoir/ and 
from the nature of the subject was so populaf, 
that it was called for many nights after the 
Masque itself was laid aside, and Garrick was 
obliged, though he did not a(it in the play, tiS 
be in readiness to answer the public demands. 
The reader may, in like manner, expect it iA 

this place/ 

> 

PROLOGUE TO feRltANKiA/ 

Enter Garrick, fuddled; dnd talking to himself^ r 

Well ! if thou art, my boy, a little mellowy 
A sailor half-seas o'er's a pretty fellow* / 

^ What 



What cheer ho ! (looking round) zounds ! I cairj 

too much sail-^ 
No — ^tight and trim — I scud before the gal€. 

[^Sta^gers forward, and ttops^ 
But softly tho' — ^the vessel seems to reel ; 
Steady, boy, steacfy — ^must not shew heir keel. 

And now, thus ballasted, what course to steer ? 
Shall I )again to sej^, and bang Mounseer ? 
Or shall I rtay, and toy with Sal and Sue ? 
Do^st love 'em, boy? — ^by this right hand I do! 
A well-riggM girl is surely most inviting ; 
There's nothing better — except flip and §ghting. 
1 must not sculk; my country now commands: 
•Shall I turn in, when Honour pipes all hands ? 
What! shall we 50ns of beef and freedom stoop. 
Or lower our flag to slavery and soup ? 
What! shall these pMy-vous make such a mckiet, . 
And shall npt we, my boys, well trim their jacket ? 
What! shall Old England be a Frenctiraatfs butt? 
No; when he shuffles, we should always cut- 
fa 
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I'll to •em, faith — avast! — ^before I go. 

Have I not promised Sal to see the show ? 

IPults otU a playMlL 

Fr<Mn this same paper we shall understand 

What work's to-night : — ^I read your printed hand* 

First let's refresh a bit, for faith J need it ; 

I'll take one sugar-plumb *, and then I'll read it. 

[Reads the play-hill q/'Zara, which wa$ 
acted that evening. 

At the The-a-tre Royal, Drury-Lane, will be - 

pre-sen-tated a Tragedy, called Sarah, 

I'm glad 'tis Sarah, and a tragedy ; 

For Sal shall see her name-sake, and for me, 

I'll sleep as sound as if I were at sea. * 

ni skip the names — I would not give a pin-^ 

Damn all their actors — except Harlequin. 

IRead^ 
To which will be-ad-ded a new Masque. 

Zounds! why a masque? we sailors hate grimace ;- 

Above-board all! we scorn to hide our &ces. 

• Tobacco. 

But 



^1 
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feut what is here, so very large and plain?. 
Bri'tan-nia !—Mo \ Britannia !— ^good again I . 
Huzza^ bpys !-J-by the Royal (Jeorge I swejar^, 
Tom Coxen^ and the crew,,shall all be there.. 
All freorborti souls .must tafce Bj;itan»ia!s .part^. ^ 
And give her thr6e round cheers, with. hand, aiid 
heart* . . 

. [Going, off^ 4c stops,. 
\ wish you kndmen, tho^, would leave your tricks. 
Your factions, parties, and damn'd politics^ 
And, like us honest tars, drink,' fight, and sing> 
True to yourselves, your (JbUiitry, and your king* 

It must not be omitted, that, in the course 
of thisr season, was revived Sir John Van- 
bnigh's Comedy of the Mistake, taken from 
le Deplt Amovreux of Molierel Wiien it 
was ready to be presented before the public, 
,6arrick deferred it to the month of March, 
with a generous design to give the first night 

Vol. I. t to 
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to ^ffs. Prif chard for Her benefit. From tWd 
such writers as Moliere and Vanbrugb, no 
wonder that we have a most excellent comeldy. 
The scenes are carriedort with abundant valKetjv 
presenting the most litdy situations, all cofi- 
ifected 'with (dramatic stilL The quarrel be- 
tween Don Carlos (Garrick) and' Leonora 
(M'rs. l^ritchard) is written in Vanbrugh's. 
highest vein of hum9ur, and was inimitably 
acted. The two. lovers are resolved to part 
for ever, but their, affections ape too deeply 
planted in their hearts,^ and nature pvercomes 
their capricious resolutions- The French critic^ 
tell lis, Aat this amorous quarrel, and the re- 
conciliation that takes place, is an i^tation: 
of thei»ath Ode of Horace, lib. iii* ^hich^be^^ 
gins, Donee gratus, eram tihi, and has beea 
imitated by several English poets. If Moliere, 
took his hint from that beautiful lit&e poem,. 

he 
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h^ shewed his taste and his comic genius td 
grc^at advantage* . What foUowfi sprung from 
his own fancy. The two iservafits, Sdncho 
and JacintUj isaw the behaviour of their masted 
dnd mistifess, and scorn to follow their exam- 
pie. They enter into altercation j they ex- 
press their mutual disdain ; they exchange prfe- 
3ents ; she returning the thimble^ the pin- 
' cushion,* the scissors, and even the gartefs, 
which she had received, while her lover gives 
her back a tobacco-stojpper, a peh-kni£fe> and . 
other trinkets. All this is in imitation of 
Carlos and Leonora, and then, like them, they 
rush to one aiiotiier S arms. Gartick aitid Mts* 
Pritchard gave universal delight, and Wood- 
V^^d and Mrs. Clive convulsed the audience 
with fits of laughter* The play was often 
Repeated during the remainder of the season, 
iund has been since acted with great applause. 

T 2 CHAR 
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TA^ Chiwesb FssTivAii— rAe Newspapers full tf XT^fiammdi^ 
ParagraphsT-A Number of Dancers imported ly Noverr«; 
the Contriver of the Spectacle — The Public resolved to oppose 
ike Dancers, because k Prench War had hrbtte ouM^arrick 
, tbtains the Kin^'ji Commarid, and hoped there would be n<t 
Kiot in his Presence-^ Acts Richard III.-»— TAc King chiefly 
struck tvUk'the Loth MKitoii^A Ptdlent Ridt^Tke King 

' withdreiV'^Tj^e Show not exhibitedf^Benches and Sce^eSi 
demolishedo^The .Chinese Festival never performed- — Thd 
Parte of trie Apfrentice — ^JpLORiZEL arid Perd^ta jrom 

'■ thi yfiikrk^'^ TA^LBf-rA^ TVo^edfy ^^AjHELiTAN, hy Dr. 
Browkr— TAe Subject related in Hume's tlistory'—rhe 
Play contains a strong Moral Lesson, jit to be duly eon* 
sidered by all kelelUous Spirits^^Dti Hill publishes a Peti^ 

. itonfrom the letters 1 and U to David GARRici^^ Esq.— < 
GarHick's Epigram in Answer to the Doctor, 



. AN unexpeirted storm gatheredi 

September S 

1755, to Lover GarriCk's head in the begin^ 

^*^ * hinjg of this seasoiii He had em* 

ployed tte summer in planning schemes for the 

enter- 
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entertainment of the tqwn, ^d was fi^splved 
to spare no expence in prepajinjg scenery an4 
splendid dpcorations. For this purpose, hie 
invited an artist, celebrated throughout Eu* 
fope fpr his §kill in^U the graceful movement^ 
pf dancing, and the art pf presenting a regular 
jStory in duinb shoA^. Such an exhibition 
would pipst probablj hjiv^ the attractipn of 
noyelty, ^n4 supersede the necessity pf intro- 
ducing those monstrous pantomimes, with 
which Mr. Lun hoped he coiuld s^enpe Shafce-^ 
speare, Jonson, Otway, and Rowe. The per? 
son, whose dances were admired at every court 
on the Continent, \f as Monsiipur Noverre, a 
native of Switzerland.. G^rripk entered into ^ 
most liberal engagement with him, and gave 
him a. commission to enlist in his service the 
best performers he could find. Noverre ar- 
rived in London in the month of August, ?vith 

T 3 a bar^d 
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a band of no less tiian a hundred chosen fop 
his purpose. He went, to work immediately^ 
andgave directions tocarpenters, scene-painters, 
taylors, arid, in the mean time, exercised his 
dancers for an exhibition, called, the Chinese 
Festivah The scriblers, the small wits, and 
the whole tribe of disappointed authors, dc-^ 
elated war against the manager. In news? 
papeiPs, esaays> and paragraphs, they railed at 
an undertaking, calculated) as they said, to 
maintain a gang of Frenchmen. The spirit of 
the inferior class wa^ rouzed, and spread like 
wildfire through London and Westminster 
Garrick was alarmed, but still thought ht 
could avert the impending storm. The king 
had never seen him act ; this he stated to the 
Duke of Gra:fton, thep Lord Chamberlain, 
and made it his request to have the honour of 
appearing before his majesty, Avhen, accoi^r 

ing 
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ing to custom, on the day of opening the ses- 
sion of parhament, he honoured the play* 
house with his presence* The favour was 
granted, and Richard III. was announced by 
command. This contrivance, Garrick flattered 
himself, would pr£serve peace and good order* 
His performance of J2/cAard, and the Royal 
presence, he hoped, would procure a quiet 
reception for the Chinese Festival. He found 
himself mistaken. The plp^y being finished, 
the dancers entered, and iall was noise, tumult, 
and commotion. Ifis majesty was amazed at 
the uproar, but, being told, that it was be- 
cause^people hated the French, be smiled, and 
withdrew from a scene of confusion. Tlit 
affray continued without intermission above 
an hour. In the mean time, Mr. Fitzherbert, 
father of Lord St. Helen, and possessed of 
wit, humour, and politeness, almost beyond 
' ' T 4 ' any 
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any gentleman of that day, went into th© 
Green Room, -whete the present writer hap* 
pened to be. He had been, in consequence 
of an office, which he held, one of the attend-r 
ants in the king's box. Garrick was impa* 
tient to know what his majesty thought of 
Richard. '^ I can say nothing on that head," 
replied Mr. Fitzherbert, but when an actor 
told Richard, " The Mayor of London 
*^ comes to greet you, ' the king rouzed him-' 
self, and when Taswell entered buffooning 
the character, the king exclaimed, " Duke of 
>* Grafton, Hike that Lord Mayor;* and, 
when the scene was over, he said again, 
^^'Duke of Grafton, that is good Lord 
f Mayor.'' Well! but . the warlike bustle, 
the drums and trumpets, and the dbiouts of 
soldiers, must have awakened a great military 
genius. " I can say nothing of that>" repUed 

Mn 
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•Mi^. Fitzherbert; but when Richard was 
in Boswbiiii^field/ Toaring for a horse, his 
majesty said, *' Dtike of Grafton^ will that 
*' Lord Mayor not come again l^'' 

After some time passed iu merriment^ 
> Garrick's friends advised him to think no more 
of the Chinese Festival ; but the experiment 
was repeated three or four nights more. Thfc 
opposition went on with additional violence. 
Gentlemen of rank leaped out of the boxes to 
support the mans^er. Swords were drawn, 
but John BuU still hated Frenchmen, though 
the band imported hy Noverre were Italians, 
Swiss, and Germans. At last the rioters re- 
solved to end the contest; they tore up tlie 
benches, broke the lustres, threw down the 
partitions of the boxefe, and, mounting the 
stage, demolished the Chinese scenery. , Tlie 

necessary 
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necessary repairs took five or six days, and, 
in the interval, public notice was given, that 
the proposed entertainment wras laid aside f^r 
ever, llie popular fiiry was appeased, und 
the business of the theatre went on withput 
interruption. 

In January 1756, the farce of the Appren^ 
tice made its appearance. It will be sufficient 
to say, that : in all its parts it was greatly 
supported, and, if we add, that Woodward 
in the character of Dick was the life of the 
piece, it is a tribute due to the memory of 
that admirable comedian, 

The following anecdote may, . perhapp^ 
amuse the reader. On. the inoming after the 
farce was acted, Mr* Garrick paid the author 
a visit, and brought with him the celebrated 

Dr. 
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Dr. Miinsey, whom this writer had never 
66en. Garrick entered the dining room, and 
turning suddenly round, ran to the door, and 
called out, *^ J>r. Mimsey, where are you 
^' going P'' — '' Up stairs to see the author/^ 
feaid Munsey. — ** Phof pho! come downi the 
^' author is here'' -i)r. Munsey came, and, 
as he entered the room, said, in his free vray, 
^' You scoundrel! I was going Up to thi , 
^* garret: who could think of fihding an 
^ (tuthor on ihefirstfioorf- After this in- 
troduction, . the Doctor sat down, and TmA 
highly diverting for near an hour/ He rose on 
a sudden^ and, " JFell ! Garrick ^ said he,. 
*' / have had enough of this, and now Fll 
^^ go and see the tall woman at Charing 
^' Cross.'' Trom that time die present wWter* 
t^ras intimate with Dr. Munsey/ arid found him 
Qu all occasions a most pleasant -companion. 

Towards 
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Towards the end of January came fprtlj 
Florizel and Perdita, reduced by Garrick tq 
three acts from Shakespeare'js Winters Tale j 
the most irregular production of thitt great 
but eccentric poet. The rules pf time and place 
are totally violated ; the former includes more 
than sixteen years^. The action begins before 
Perdita is bom, apd extends to her wedding 
day. As to place, the scei^e is sQinetimes in 
Sicily, and sometimes in Bohemia, which last 
is treated as if it were a maritime country. 
The * business is so complicated, and hetero* 
geneous, that the strictest attention can not 
V find; a clue to guide us through the maze, 
Notwithstanding this, there are detached beau- 
ties without number, and wild as many of the 
characters aire, they are drawn with such a 
masterly pencil, that dey seeni to be^acting 
in the ordinary business of real life. Garrict 

saw 
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isa w that the public would be littk obl^d to 
him for a revival of the entire play, and there*- 
fore, with great judgement, extracted froih' 
the chaos before him a clear and regular fable^^ 
*rhe Prologu6'*i ^hich he wrote and i^ke 
upon the occasldn, is in his usual vein of plea-*' 
iaritry; and the two Jast lines are expresme^ 
of his design: . ■ ^ '• '" 

' Tis my chief wish, my joy, my only plan* 

To lose no drop ^f that immortal map« 

* • 

The piece Was well performed. Yates in 4^- 
toliciis, and Woodward, in the Clown, gave 
great entertainment. It is unnecessary to add 
that Garrick, in Leontes, and Mrs. Pritchard, 
in Hermione, acquitted themselves with their 
usual ability. Mrs. Gibber ought not to be 
passed by in silence. In her hands Perdita 

* See the Appendix, No. XI. 

was 
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WZ3 the delight of the audience. She not 
^y ^vc eveiy grace to the innocent and 
bloomilig Perdita, but she sung in the sweet-* 
^t strain. Her song, which begips> '' Come^ 
^f Cemjp, Tfiy good shepherds^ our JhcJcs let 
^i ics iJieoTj' was worthy of her, whose mu- 
flical powers w^re admired by the great Handei> 
when he produced her in his Oratorio of the 
Messiah. '' The roses will bloom, when 
" there's peace in the breast y' was heard for' 
a long time in every street of 'the metfoJ)olis. 

After the run of this piece, the tragedy of 
Athelstan, by Dr. Browne, was announced 
about the end of February. The play is- 
founded on a passage in an early period of thcf 
English history. Tlie substance, as related by 
David Hume *, is as follows : In the reign o^ 
V * See Hume's History^ Svo. td. i. p. 130. 

Etfiielrcd, 
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Ethelred, Who was called by the epithet of 
the unready^ the Danes made ,a descent d» 
the eastern coast, but the English had collected 
at London a fleet capable of giving battle to 
the enemy, though that judicious measure 
^led of success, by the perfidy of Alfiricy Duk^ 
of Mercia, who had suffered disappointm^hte 
and disgrace at court, and £red with rdsentU 
ment, revolted to the Danesi He gave them 
secrtt intelligence of the danger their fleet was* 
in> and deserted to them with a squadron 
under his command, and thereby disappointed 
airthe efforts of his countrymen. With these 
slender materials pr: Browne went to work, 
dndirom His own invention,! contrived to raise 
a grand superstructure. He made use of the 
privilege allowed to the poet in all cases, where 
known historical truth is not contradicted, and 
the fictitious circumstances are, with proba- 
1 bility. 
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biiity/ interwoven with the texture tif the 
whole* Horace has given the rule : 

Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 
Primone'nieiiium, medio ne discrepctimurn* . 

The name o/ Alfric, the rebel duke, is changed 
to that of Ath^htam The moral doctrine of* 
the piece is of the first importance. It comes 
home to the breast of every Briton; it inciil* 
cates the essential rule of his civil conductj in 
order to secure his liberty, his virtue, and biai 
happiness. Athelstan soon falls into deep re- 
flection ; he sees Jiis country reduced by hia 
treason to the lowest misery, and is stung witii 
remorse. He finds, unexpectedly, that ThyrU 
(acted by Mrs. Gibber) is his daughter, and re- 
solves, as becomes a father, to protect her from 
the brutal lust df Gothmand, the Danish ge-. 
neral. The two chiefs have an interview. The 
2 J^ther 
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father claims his child : the invader says, she 
is his, by right of conquest ; he calls Athelstan 
a traitor, and bids him go to his king, Ethelredj 
for a redress of his grievances. He treats the 
rebel duke with utter contempt, and then 
tells him, 

Ev'n such, thro' ev'ry age, shall be the lot 
Of British blindness^ when it aids invasion, \ 

Hie slave of conquest £rst, and then her scorn ! 
The scafifolding, on which ambition mounts. 
Then spurns it to the earth, a refuse vil^^ 
Et for contempt to tread on ! 

^ITiis is thfe retribution Athelstan meets with 
for his criiiies. His distresses go on encreas- 
iilg, till, at fength, in a dark grove, when he 
thinks he is killing Gof/imu/id, he plunges 
his dagger in the breast of his daughter. 
Thyra is led forth ready to expire. The fa- 
ther sees that he has murdered his child, and 
VOL. I. u the 
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the daughter finds that she dies by the hand of 
a parent. The scene that follows is pathetic 
in the highest degree; Thyra in the tenderesSfc 
manner forgives her father, and expires. 
Alhehtan beholds his critnes with horror> and 
^ims a dagger at his breast. The blow is pit^^ 
vented, but nothing can appease the scorpioii 
stings ^of a guilty conscience. He calls him- 
self a traitor and a murderer. His agony o{ 
mind is too much for a feeble old mail, ajid^ 
after a strain of lamentation, he dies of 9 
^broken heSart. 

Such is the catastrophe of a. rebel. T6t 
f)ky, since the first tide of success, has^ liev^ 
been repeated, but surely it well deserves to 
tftld its rank among the best of our EnglisI). 
tragedies. /Tbe moral doctrine, which i( 
teaches, ought to be impressed on every heapj? 

thrQugboi>fe 
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throughout his Majesty's dominions. The 
•lines:;, with which Dr. Browne concludes his 
Prologue, aire an exdellent warning to every 
insurgent> who, at any time, shall be so maid 
and wicked as to t];iink of aiding a French in- 
vasion. 

treason attend : Hcjreview the rebers fate> 
Nor hope thy arm can shake a free-born state ', 
See blood and horror end what guilt began. 
And tremble at thy woes in Athektan. 

ABO»Tthis tim^ Garrick and Br. Hill had 
another paper war, which, however, did not last 
long. The Doctor, fond of a skirmish, pub- 
lished, in a pamphlet, a Petition from the letters 
/and [7 to David GarrickEsq. both complain- 
ing of terrible grievances imposed upon them 
by the great actor, who, frequently banished 
them from their proper stations; as in the^ 

V 2 Word 
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-word virtue; which they said, he converted 
into vw^tue ; and, in the word, ungrateful, he 
displaced the Z7, and made it, ingratefuh to 
Ae great prejudice of the said letters. To this 
complaint Garrick replied in the following 

EPIGRAM. 



If 'tis fruc^^i you say, that I've injUr'd a letter, 
I'll change, my note soon, aind I hope for the better : 
May the right use of letters, as well as of men, 
Heteafter be fix'd by the tongue and the pen -, 
Most devoutly I wish they may both have their due. 
And that /may be nerer mistaken iar J7. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV, 



Coined^ qjTRuLE a Wifb and Have a Wife, revived with Atr 
terfLtions — Garrick in LEON-^Mrs. Pritchard' in Esti- 
pa»ia— Woodward the Copper Captaik — Catherikk 
and PETi^pcino, in Three Acts — Woodward and Mrs* 
Clive — Account of the Original Play — The Farce o/'Lilli- 
PUT, ly Garrick — Olservations on that Piec&'^The Tem^ 
PEST changed to an Opera^^Critical Examen of that Plar/"-- 
jToo good t9 he changed to an Opera— Shirley's Comedy of 
the Gamesters revived^>^Review of zV— tGarrick's excellent 
PitOLOGUB — TheFc^rceofLETHiR, with the Additional Cha* 
facter of Lord Chalkstone — The Farce of the M^le Co- 
f VETTE — Review of it. 



FLETCHER'S comedy of Rule 

June 1757. 



Sfeptcmber "^ 

mo to Y a JFife and Have a Wife, with 

57. J 

some alterations by Garrick, was 



brought forward early in this season. There 
is something whimsical in the plot, but, upon 
the whole, it is an excellent copiedj^ Garrick, - 

u3 jh 
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in Leon^ displayed the wonderful quickness^, 
with which he could, on a sudden, transform 
himself into different shapes. The assumed 
simplicity, by which he deceives Margaritta, 
was a truly comic and surprising contrast tq 
the manly spirit that he afterwards exerts, to 
shew her that, in order to keep her his, h? wai^ 
determined to rule her. Woodward, in the 
Copper Captain, and Mrs. Pritchard, in Es^ 
tifania, gave a just and lively imitation of na-r 
turc; and in fact, the poet, who copied from 
life, ^ave them excellent materials. The play 
contains an admirable lesson for proper con-^ 
duct in the married state, and when we say, 
that it is superior to all the trash of modern 
times, we pay no compliment to the author. 

Catherine and Petruchio, from Shakes- 
peare's laming of the Shrew, tiered by 

Garrick, 
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Garrick, was the piece next in succession. The 
rednndancies of the original, and all the in- 
coherent parts> are retrenched with great 
jwigement, and we now have a regular an4 
consisteftt fable.in three acts. As it stands at 
preseiiti we have the precious ore of the origi- 
nal, without any of the dross. Grumio was 
well performed by Yates. In the part of Pe- 
truchio^ Woodward acquitted himself with 
that whimsical spirit, which always distin- 
guished him; and Mrs. Clive, in her true vein 
of comic huniour, crowned the whole with 
success. Th? original play is, perhaps, the 
worst of all our great poet's productions. It 
is supposed to be presented before some great 
lord in his palace, and, by consequence, loses 
all power of imposing on the minds of an au- 
dience. It cannot for a moment pass for 
reality. It is a wild, confused, and almost 
V4 inexplicable 
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inexplicable fable, crowded with superfluous 
scenes and unnecessary characters; forming 
all together a chaos of heterogeneous matter^ 
a wilderness without a path to guide you 
through the labyrinth. Garrick, however, ^w 
his way. He was hke a man travelling over 
a rugged country, who, amidst the rocks an4 
desert wastes that surround him, perceives 
great order and beauty in several p^^rts, From 
the whole he had the judgement to select the 
most coherent scenes, and, without intermixing 
any thing of his own, to let Shakespeare be 
the entire authpr of a very escell^nt comedyt 

When we reflect on the unwearied assiduity 
of a man, who acted four or five times in n 
week great and laborious characters, we cani- 
not but wonder, that he should find leisure to 
produce, with such rapidity, so many new 

pieces 
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pieces of his own cpmposition. He knew 
that variety^is the ruling passion, the primum 
mohtle of the public miud. Accpirdingly, h<e 
gave in the month of December 1756, thq 
ferce of L«7//put, founded on the first book of 
Gullivers Traj;ehs r In that work Dr. Swift 
displays the most wonderfiil invention, at times 
as e<?Q^ntric as Rabelais in his wildest flights, 
but always so governed by reason, that he 
could build on the most chimerical fiction a 
noble system of moral and political principles. 
He was the great master of irony, and his fiind 
of satire, wit, and humour, was inexhaustible. 
His imaginary beings act in such a manner, 
that they almost deceive us into a belief that 
they are of the hum^n species. They exhibit 
a picture of men and manners, not to be 
equalled by Lucian, and not surpassed by Cer- 
vantes. By introducing this fictitious race in 

a regular 
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A regular draina> Garrick saw th^t two inn 
j>ortant points might be attained. At the 
fi^ht of such diminutive creatures, adopting 
the follies of real life, the fashionable world 
Bright learn- to lower their pride, and the dig-* 
nity of vice would be lo§t At the same 
time, the public would enjoy their dear variety. 
The piece was acted by boys sind girls, all tu^- 
tored by the manager, and the parents of not 
less than a hundred were most liberally re-^ 
Warded. 

Garrigk's muse was far from being tired. 
In the beginning of January, IT'S 7, Shakes* 
peare's play of the Tetnpest was converted into 
an opera. In this an error of judgement must 
be acknowledged. The original is the most 
entertaining, and, in some respects, the most 
complete production, in the whole circle of th<f 

draraa# 
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rframa. The hint is^ taken frdm a translation 
df an Italian stpry ; ]but Shakespeare*s touch 
tutiied every thing to go\d. As Dn Johnson 
days, '^ Existence saw him spurn her hounded 
foreign;'' he produced a new creation, and 
gave it the appearance of reality, by the con^ 
fiumiiiate art, with which he contrived to in- 
terweave it with historical characters. 

PtosperOy Duke of Milan, was driven frorti 
his doniiilions by a conspiracy between AlotizO, 
iLing of Naples, and Antonio, brother of the 
jytike, whose ambition could not be appeased, 
till he usurped the crown, and committed 
PrbsperOj with his daughter, then an infant, 
in a shattered bark to the mercy of the winds 
and waves. Prosper o, with his child, Aft- 
randa, is thrown on a desert island, and there 
finds Caliban, a solitary savage. About twelve 

years 
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years after this event, the King of Napldl| 
with his brother Sebastian, Ferdinand, the 
King*$ son and heir, Antonio, the usurper, 
^xid Gonzalo, an honest minister at the Nea- 
politan court, were embarked at Tunis (since 
called Carthage) on their voyage to Italy, after 
having married a daughter pf the Ring of 
Naples tq the African Prince. ProsperQ, 
who is endowed with magic powers, raises a 
tremendous storm, by which the vessel 15 
driven on his island. The passengers are a^ 
safely landed, but, by thq force pf e^ichant* 
ment, deprived of their understanding, aqd, 
detained in that condition. Young F^rdinq^^ 
escapes from the storm, and thinks th^ rest are 
all swallowed up by the waves. He mee^, 
Miranda, who had never seen a man, except 
her aged father. The scene between them is 
extjuisitely beautiful. With the natural pro- 
pensity 
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pensity of her sex, she is soon m love, and her 
j&ther approves of her passion. To give di-. 
versity to the fable, Caliban^ the savage, bora 
of Sycorax, a sorceress, talks an^ acts in a 
manner, which we cannot but think is highly 
probable. The savage that vras brought into 
this country from the woods of Hanover, in 
the reign of George 11. served to shew, that 
our great poet's imagination was neither wild 
nor eccentric. Trinculo, the jester, and Ste- 
phano, the drunken butler, are fit company for 
Caliban. The scenes between them, without 
interrupting the main business, are natural and 
truly comic. Ariel is a praetematural agent, 
under the command of Prospero, who at 
length dissolves his magic art, and restores the 
adventurers to their senses. He marries iliz- 
randa to the heir apparent of Naples, and 
recovers the Duchy of Milan. In this man- 
ner. 
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net, as Dr Johnson observeiS, ^^ The operatiotU 
*' of magicy the tumults of a storm, the 
*^ adventures of a desert island, the native 
effusions of untaught qffection,tJie punish^ 

ment of guilt, and the final happiness q^ 

« 

" the pair, for whom our passions and 
" reason are equally interested, combine to 
^' form one of the finest dramai in the 
^ world.'' 

* 
GAJS.KICK ought not to have suffered such 
fr play to dwindle into an opera. Tiie har-* 
xxMuy, of the versification wanted no aid from 
music. He had said, in a former prologue^ 
tbat^ ^^ He wished to lose no di*op of that 
^^ immortal man/' and here he lost a tun oi 
him. Had he ^revived the Tempest, as it 
stands in the original, and fjajed the cha- 
racter of Prospero, he would have done jus- 

ticc 
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tic€ to the god of his idplatiy, and hoabur to 
Iwmself, - 

A GOOD old comedy, called the Gamesters^ 
:iucaeed0d to this fantastic opera, lliis was the 
|)rpduction of James Shirley, a poet of the last 
jcentury. Wilding is the principal character t 
a man addicted to play, with a rage that no* 
thing can controul. He lives in a circle of , 
gamblers, who are marked by their nam€s> 
such as. Careless, Little Stock, Sellaway, an^ 
Hazard. They may all be said to represent 
numbers of the same stamp at every card and 

m 

dice club in the metropolis at the present time* 
ITie plot is busy and intricate, but, in its pro- 
gress, perfectly clear and probable. Wilding's 
wife is a woman of strict virtue; but her 
good qualities leave no impression on the 
mind of her husband. She forms a scheme 

for 
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for the reformation of the man sh6 loves, anA 
succeeds to her utmost wish. Gaming, so * 
long ago as the year 1637, may be said to be . 
in . its infancy, but even then, Shirley Con- 
sidered it as the source of political and moral 
evil, and therefore drew his pen against so 
dangerous a vice. Garrick saw that destruCr^ 
tive passion in the same light, and, to enforce 
the poet's doctrine, he introduced the subject 
in the following excellent 

PROLOGUE. 

Whenr'er the wits of France take pen in hand. 
To give a sketch of you, and this our land. 
One settled maxim through the whole you see. 
To wit — their great superiority ! 
Urge what you will, they still have this to say, 
ThOit you, who ape tliem, are less wise thad they. 

•Tis 
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*Tis thus these well-bred letter-writers use us » 
They trip o'er here, with half an eye peruse us, 
£mbface us, eat our meat, and then abuse us, 



us iy 

JS, > 

. i; 



When this same play was writ that*s now bfefore ye. 
The English stage had reached it's point of glory ! 
No paltry thefts disgraced this author's pen. 
He painted English manners. Englishmen, 
And formed his taste on Shakespeare and Old Be^. 
Then were French plays and farces quite unknown. 
Our wits wrote well, and all they writ their own* 



lid Ben. i. 



These were the times, when no infatuation, -% 
No vicious modes, no zeal for imitation, v 

Had chang'd, defom)i'd,andsunktheBritishnation. J 
Should you be ever from yourselves estranged. 
The cock will crow, to sec the Hon chang'd ! 
To boast our liberty is weak and vain. 
While tyrant-vices in our bosoms reign. 

TOL. I. X ijjfot 
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jjTpt libgrfy ^ofte a nation saves ; 
Oorruptedfr^emejj are the worst of slaves. . ^ . 
ijet Pru^ia's sons.each English breast inflame; ^ ^ ; 
Oh ! be our spirit, as our cause, the same. 

Aod, as our hearts Tvith one religion glow^ . 

Let us wiih all their ardour driv^ the foe/ ^ ; 

As heav'nhadraisMouramn* — asheav'n had giv'ri 

\ ' ' ' 

the blow. , 

«,-.'-■ 

Would you rekindle ^l your aAcient fires^ 
Extinguish $rst your jiJod^ra valin deeires* . . . > 
Still it is yours, your glories to retrieve; 
Lop but the branches, and the tree shall live. 

Vith tJi^se^erect a pile for sacrifice, 

Arid in the midst — ^throw all your cards and dice*i * 
Theti fire' the heap, and, a3 it sinks to earth. 
The British genius shall have secoiid birth ; 
Shall, PhtBnix Hke, rise pef fed from the flame, 

Spring from the^dust, and ttiDuht again to fame \ - 

< 

Such 
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'Such was the introduction of ai mdst excel- 
ien^ and moral comedy. • The advice, it is too 
true, has not been followed ; on the contraipy, 
the rage for. play has' gone on with efnCreasing 
Violence. The coiftedy concludes^ with the Ian*- 
guage of a reformed gamester ; Btit> ^ one of 
the company oh&tryesy^^^ The^ihTWrpj^acheSy 
*^ hut his lectures will make few penitents.'* 
Wilding isays. 

Hie SyTcn*8 voice shall chann my eaf no more; 
' " With joy I quit tMat treach'rous fatal shore," 
Where a friepd's ruin is by ^ends enjpy'dj . 
And cv'ry virtue is by turns destroy'd. 

Thus we find that Garrick scorned to rummage 
the Continent of Europe for new fangled plays, 
and sooterkins of tragedy and comedy from 
Germany. He resorted to the old school, and 
was never at a loss for some novelty from his 
own pen. On Mrs. Pritchard's benefit-night, 

X 2 he 
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he revived the farce of JLethe, with. the ad- 
ditional character of Lord Chalkstanei peTf- 
forined by himself. Which hiid most t^entf 
the actor or the writer, was a question, that 
the best critics could not decide. The piece 
was repeated frequently/ and has ever since 
made a^rni st^xid on thp stage. 

The farce of the Male Coquette is another 
of Garrick's productions, written and acted, 
as it was said at the time, within a month* 
He gave the first performance of it to Wood- 
ward for his benefit in the month of March, 
1757. Fribble and Captain Flash had; be- 
fore this time, exploded two miscreants that 
were a disgrace to society. A single instance 
of the effeminate character appeared some 
years since at a village in Surry, and having 
no appearairce of either the masculine or fe- 
minine 
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jninine gender, all who saw this motley being, 
agreed to give to such a phoenomenon the 
name of The It. That was the last of the 
puny race. Dqffbdil, the Male Coquette, 
has little or no resemblance to Fribble. He 
makes love to every woman he meets, and as 
soon as he flatters himself that he has insinu- 
ated himself into her good graces, drops her 
acqu^ntance, with the air of a gallant, who 
has triumphed over her virtue. The farce 
succeeded greatly, and owed much of its re- 
putation to Woodward's admirable acting. 
The moral is expressed in the following lines : 



Coquettry in the fair is loss of fame } 

In the male sex takes a detested name^ 

Thatmarb the want of manhood^ virtue, sensc^ and shame. 



}. 
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Mrt. Centlivre's Comedy of the Wonder — Review of thai 
P/ay— Garricic in Don Feljx-— Dr. Smollet*s Farce, called 
the Reprisal^ or the Tars of Old England — Account of 
the Piece — Garrick's Letter to Dr. Smollet, about the 
Charge on the ^ Author's Night — Agis, a Tragedy, ly JohiT 
Home — The late Mr. GrayIs Opinion of i/--* Isabella, ©r 
the Fatal Marriage, altered from Southerne, ly Gar« 
H I ck^— Southerners Reflections on Tragi-cojnedy — The same 
Play revived with great Success hy Mrs. Siddo tis^-^The Farce 
o/" Me Upholsterer: Garrick iw Pamphletj Woodward 
in the Barber / Mrs. Olive in the Part o/'Slipslop. 



September 
1757 to 
June 1758 



THE Wonder, or d' Woman 
> Keeps a Secret, was revived in 
the beginning of November. This 
is the best idomedj in the whole collection of 

Mrs. 
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A'Ifs'/Centlivre. The su^yect is -shortly this: 
Don P^dro is the father of Violante, and, 
that hie may convert her fortutie to his own 
use, is ; resolved to place her in a conyent^ 
But the lady has np nun's flesh : sjie is in loyq 
with Dojt Felix y a young nobleman of honour 
and integrity, but of a jealous temper, Hii& 
sister, I&abella, is destined by l^r father, 
J)on Lopez, to be the wife of Don, Guzman, 
to whom she has a fixed aversion. To avoid 
being forced intft such a marriage, she escapes 
from her father s h^se, and tjdbes shelter un- 
der the. care of Violante^ who promises to 
give her ^ safe retreat, and conceal het from 
all enquiry. This is the grand secret, which 
we are to wonder to find kept by a woman. 
From that point of honour spring all the em- 
barassments- that follow. Violante* acts with 
invidlable truth d^d cofistancy : she hides 
'. y 4 Isabella 
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Isabella in a closet, and when Don Felict 
wants the same retreat, she will not suffer 
him to enter. This awakens all his suspicions, 
to such a degree, that he resolves to take his ' 
final leave of Violante. Their interview af- 
fords a most admirable scene, in which Gar- 
rick almost excelled himself. But the falling 
out of lovers is a renewal of their passion. 
They are thoroughly reconciled, till another 
incident inflames the jealousy of Don Felix. 
Every thing, however, is explained to his 
satisfaction ; Isabella marries Colonel BriU 
ton ; Don Felix sees his error*; and, after 
promiiGting to renounce the infirmities of his 
temper, is received with tender affection hy 
Violante. 

These circumstances are the ground- work 
of the play. The fable is carried on with 

great 
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great dramatic skill ; frequent difficulties oc- 
cur; expectation is kept alive ; a most enter- 
taining, a clear, and intelligible perplexity, 
runs through the whole, till at last it endfl in 
a pleasing catastrophe. Garrick made a few 
alterations with his usual judgement, and, by 
his performance of Don Felix, did great ho- 
nour to Mrs. Centlivre and himself. 

The celebrated Dr. SmoUet was the neit 
candidate for theatrical fame. A farce, writ- 
ten by him, called the Reprisal, or. The 
Tars of Old England, issued forth in the 
month of December. In this piece we have 
four leading characters, a Bonny Scot, a 
Teague, a Frenchman, and an English 
Sailor. The last was performed by Wood- 
ward, w!io was made by the author to lie 
down, and whimper and cry, in a manner that 

gave 
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gave no adequate idea o£ a British tar. Tho 
jargon of the Frenchmad, and the provincial 
dialect of the Scotchman and Irislunan, hadi 
been so hackrteyed* on the stage, that they 
gave little' or no entertainment The piece^j 
hbvs'everi, xhet vrith tolerable success,. ^nd .the 
author reaped the profits pf a very large be- 
nefit. He had, before . this time^ declared 
open war against G^rrick in Roderick Ran^ 
dam and Peregrine Pickle ; but thcf civilities, 
which he met with upon this Qccasiqn, ex- 
tinguished all • former aniihositic^, and • ^ 
thorough reconciliation followed. The letter, 
which Garrick wrote to him, serves tashew 
in what a liberal manner authors were charged 
on Iheir bcnefit-mghts, and, for that purpose, 
may be seen in the Appendix *. To what we 
have said of'.jT/iB Tars of Old EnglandrV^e 

cannot 
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cannot abstarn from adding, that Dr. SmoUet, 
though/ like Fielding, he shewed great hu- 
mour in his nov-eIs,'was like that great author, 
no master of theatrical efifect. The drandta 
was not his piroviiice. 

A ciKCtJMSTANCE Somewhat sing^lar hap- 
pened in the course of the season. Garrick 
had rgected; ih l T^T^ the tragedy of Douglas, 
hy John Home, hy much the best of that gen- 
tleman's dramatic wbrks. The reasons that 
opemfed oA tlie manager never trktispired. 
He saw, nio ^otrbt, and felt that most beauti- 
ful and tender interview iil -the third act, he-- 
twecri Lady itdndolph and the OZd Shep- 
hejyl ; but, perhaps, after that scene, the fabl6 
seemed to languish, without any striking oif 
pathetic situation. Besides this; ft' is proba- 
ble, that Garrick did not think the part of 

Young 
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Toung jVbrraZadequate to his superiorpowers^ 
Be the fact as it may, the tragedy of Douglas 
deserved a better fate. At length, as if the 
manager had brought down a judgement on 
himself, he was obliged, under the pressure of 
great influence, to receive from the same 
author, a play in no respect comparable to 
that which he had proscribed. This was the 
tragedy ofjgis, acted in January, 1758. The 
Spartan History furnished the ground-plot, 
but the superstructure has nothing of the 
Grecian order, nor indeed the taste of a good 
niodern architect. The scenes follow one 
another in a regular train, but without anima- 
tion. To iatone for that defect, the author in- 
troduced a grand and splendid procession in 
the second act, and, by that pompous show, 
and the addition of sonorous music, hoped to 
supply the place of terror and pity. A strong 

party 
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party was fonned in the fashionable world in 
favour of the play, and during a run of ten or 
eleven nights, the boxes displayed great bril- 
liancy, while the rest of the house, feeling no 
emotion in their hearts, looked on in sedate 
and dull composure. Agis is killed behind the 
scenes ; and, to supply the want of pathos, 
his body is brought forward in a second pro- 
cession, with a solemn funeral dirge. Mr. 
Gray, in one of his Letters, published by 
Mr. Mason, says of this piece, *^ / cry to 
^' think that it should he hy the author of 
*' Douglas ^: why, it is all modern Greek ; 
*' the story is an Antique Statuer painted 
^^ white an^ red, frizzed and dressed in a 
f^ negligee made hy a Yorkshire mantua- 
'^ makerJ^ After tliis sentence, pronounced 
by a man of .candour and acknowledged 

judgement. 
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judgement, axnintite examinatioii lOfi the play 
were a waste of criticlbni. . . ; 

To make some amends to the public after 
so cold and dull a performance^ Gartick had 
recourse to Southerne, a poet, whose tra^ 
geniixs was equal, if not superior, to Otway* 
Unfortunately tragi-comedy had been, froifl 
an early period, the fashion of the timesi. Iii 
this motley mixture, Southerne excelled all 
other writers. He knew that the men, who 
love to enjoy a hearty laugh, are ready, on 
the appearance of Virtue in distress, td dissolve 
in tears. Sympathy on such occasions is a 
delighful sensation. As Mr. Pope observes. 



The broadest mirth unfeeling Folly wears. 
Less pleasing far thaa Virtue's very tear*. 



to 



^o give thi&>twQ-fold| pj^sure was the am^ 
bition of' Sput^ern^^^r.but his cpmiq scenes 
Werp too ep;$odial, and not spfficiently blende4 
with/ the njiain business. Besides this, the 
dialogue of the under-characters sqtnetimes 
borders on the gross and vulgar, and is, there- 
fore, pf an ill mingle with the serious and 
interesting part of the fable. This is the case 
in the J^ay, called The Fatal Marriage, or. 
The Innocent Adultery. Southernels owti 
wordjs will place this mattfer in the clearest 
light* He. says in his dedication of the pla^> 
*^ I took the hint of the tragical part from a 
*' Novel of Mrs. Behn 5, called the Fair Vow-^ 
^f breaker, and borrowed from her the ques- 
^^ tion, how far such a distress was to be 
^^ carried, upon the misfortune of a woman's 
y having innocently two husbands at the same 
"f' time ? I h^ve given you a little taste' of 
^ ^' comedy 
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it 



4€ 



comedy with it, not from my owti opimorty 
but the present humoitf of the town; be- 
cause I think every reasonable nian wiU> 
and ought to govern, in the pleasures ht 
^' pays fbr. I had no occasion for the comedy, 
*' but in the three first acts, which Mrs. Brace- 
*^ girdle particularly diverted, by the beauty 
'' and gaiety of her action; and though I was 
" fond of coming to the serious part, I shoidd 
" have been very well pleased (if it had been 
'* possible to have woven her into that in- 
*' terest), to have had her company to the 
'^ end of njiy journey." 

The absurdity of those uftconnected ploti^ 
which present a comic and a tragic action, in- 
dependent of each other, in the same play, is 
set forth by Southeme himself with rcmark- 
lible candour. But was- it fit that so pathetic 

a tragedy 
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ft' tragedy should be consigned to oblivix)n ? 
Gdrrick judged otlierwiSe: he discarded the 
superfluous comic characters, tod did not wish 
to hare the company of Victoria, which was 
acted by Mrs. Bracegirdle^ to the end of his 
journey. The story^ as it now stands, under 
the title of Isahella, Or, the Fatal Marriage^ 
is one action^ conducted with regularity, and 
ending in a catastrophe, that pierces to the in- 
most feelings of the heart. Isahella believes 
that her husband^ Biron, was killed at the 
seige of Candy t she retnained for seven years 
after that supposed event in the deepest afflic- 
tion, yet rearinj^ her infant child with the 
tenderest care. jB/ron!^ father. Count Bald- 
win, treats her with unrelenting cruelty ; and 
Carlos, his stcond son, is her inveterate 
erienay, under a m^ysk of friendship. By his 
VOL. I. T con- 
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contrivance, she is at last induced to many 
Villeroy, a man of* honour, who thinks her a 
.widow, and offers to relieve her from the 
utmost distress. She consents to the match, 
saying,- at ttoe same time, th^t *' She will 
'f^ yield her handy hut has no heart to give, 
/^ as her first husband carried.that with him 
:*' to his grave.'' Biron arrives on the fol- 
lowing day* He has a iheeting wilth Isabella, 
and dtifcovers himself to her, in a transport of 
joy. But her distress now rises to a crisis z 
she now has two husbands, and accuses her- 
self of infidelity tq her first marriage-voW. 
The viilairiy -bf Carlos, who knew that his 
brother w^ alive, is brought to hght, and he 
is known to be the cause of a fatal marriage. 
In a ftay with that unnatural brother, Biron 
receives at wound, and of that, or a broken 

heart. 
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hearty expires at Isabella's feet. Bhb loses 
her senses, and, in that distracted state, ends 
her life with a poinard. 

Such a tragedy, supported by Garrick and 
Mrs. Cibber, could not fail of commanding 
the attention of the public. It lay dormant^ 
after their time, for some years, but was at 
length revived in all its former lustre by Mrs. 
Siddons, who came upon mankind in the 
character of Isabella, and astonished even 
those who remembered Mrs. Gibber. 

The farce of the Upholsterer was acted in 
the course of this season. The manager con- 
sented that the author should give the first 
representation to Mr. Mossop, for his benefit, 
in the month of March. When the author 

Y 3- savs, 
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says, that it met with great success, he is 
gure that the reader will not accuse him of 
vanity, when he adds, that Garrick in Pam- 
phlet, Woodward in the Barber, Yates in 
Quidnunc, and Mrs. CHve in Slipslop, were 
sufficient to give celebrity to the piece. A 
farce^ so completely acted, was never seen 
Wore or since. 



1 1 1 
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CHAP. XXVII. 



Garrick in Marplot in the Busy Body — Tfie Rout, a Farce 
ly Dr. Hill- — It was damned the first Night — Acted a se^ 
cond Time for the Doctor's Benefit — Hill^s Ingratitmde'** 
Garrick's -Epf^raw— Mallet brings out Eurydice, his 

first Tragedy, with Alterations — // died in a few Nights-^ 
The Orphan of China — Differences leiween Garrick an4 
the Author^-^The Question between them referred to WilLi^m 
Whitehead, 'Esq.-'^That Gentlemans polite Behaviour'-^ 
His Decision in Favour of the Play — Garjlick^s fine Per^ 

formance of the Part o/'Zamti— rMrs. Yatbs iji Mandanb-^ 
Anecdote about Mr. Footjs. 



T DRURY-LANE, at this time, 

September ' . 

1758, to > suffered a considerable loss. Wood- 
June 1739 , . ' , ,. 

-« ward, in the preceding summer, 

demanded an addition to his salary, with an 

express condition, that for the future, he 

Y 3 ©hould 
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should be on equal terms with the highest 
performer in the company. This was thought 
unreasonable by the managers, and they re- 
fused to comply. While the negotiation was 
depending, Foote asked Woodward whethef 
he had gained his point, and, being answered 
in the negative, "That is. strange," said he; 
'^ You play in almost all the comedies, and 
^^ harlequin besides: why then, in my opinion^ 
^' you are intitled to the money, whether you 
" go by the hour or the ground !" Garrick, 
however, thought otherwise, and Woodward 
went, upon an invitation, to be joint-manager 
with Barry in Dublin. 

^rARRicK was always fertile ig^ expedients. 
He knew that Marplot, in the Busy Body, 
was the character, in which Woodward shone 
to gi-eit advantage. He, therefore, resolved, 

with 
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with something like a spirit of revenge, to 
play that part himself, having no doubt but 
he should eclipse Woodward entirely. But 
-lie was mistaken: the deserter to Dublin 
could f)ut on such a vacant innocent counte-^ 
nance, that all the mischief he did by being 
busy in other people's affairs, appeared to be 
the effect of accident ; whereas Garrick had so 
much meaning, such strong intelligence in 
his countenance, that he seemed to do every 
thing by design. It may^ therefore, be fairly 
jsaid, that, in this attempt he failed, foy th^ . 
first time. 

In December, the famous Dr, Hill had the 
ambition to be a dramatic writer. He had 
finished a f;wce, called the Rout, and, in order 
to insure sjiccess, presented it as the v^ork of 
^person of quality , to be acted for the benefit 

y4 of 
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of the Marine Societ^^ The piece was ac^ 
cordingly brought on the stage, an4^ being foy 
a charity, was endured with a remarkable 
degree of patience. In a few days after. Dr. 
Hill threw off the mask; tjie man of quality 
dwindled down into ^ mercenary scdbbler, 
who avowed himself the author of a wretched 
farce, and demanded a benefit night. Garrick, 
as Pope has it, ^^ Foe to his pride, but friend 
/^Jo his distresSy'' complied with a very ex- 
traordinary demand. For this civility, some 
return of gratitude rnight have been expected ; 
but because the farce was damned, the dis- 
contented author filled the newspapers with 
envenomed paragraphs against the manager. 
As soon as he had aimed all the shafts in his 
cjuiver, Garrick replied m the two following 

- ' PPIGRAM 
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lEHGRAM o?T D*. HILI,, 

I 

For Farces and Physic his equal there scarce is 5 
pis Farces are Physic^ his Physic a Farcp i^. 

With this finishing blow the paper war con.» 
pluded. Dr. Hill never returned to the charge 

Mr. Mallet ^tthis time, thought proper 
to revive his first tragedy, intitled Eurydice^ ' 
which he had brought oi» the stage in" 1731, 
He made what he deeme4 anjerjdmetjts, and as 
Garrick and Mrs. Gibber undertook theprin- 
eipal characters, he had no doubt but he should 
acquire both fame and profit. The play was 
acted about the end of January if 69, but met 
with a3 cold a reception in it's altered state, as 
jt did on its first appearance. All that Dr. 

Johnson 
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Johnsoi> says of it, is, ^^ That he heard it men- 
" tioned as a mean performance." It loitered 
on the stage ninp nights, and sunk into obK^ 
vion. As it does not seem likely to see the light 
again, a critical examination of it is unneces- 
sary* Peace l^e to its maries^ 

]^N the moi^th pf April folio wii^g, the tragedy 
of the Orphan of China gained admittance 
to the boards of Drury-Lane stage. Of the play 
itself, the author, as becomes him> chus^ tq 
remain in strict silence ; but as it encoiyitere/i 
a number of diffipulties, it will not be improper 
to state the particulars, especially as a very 
lautte and imperfect account has been pub- 
lished by different writers, who do not seem to 
hav^ehad authentic information. As this was 
ihe firsthand, indeed, the last, disagreeable Con- 
troversy, ti^is w:riter ever had with Mr. Ganick, 

-it 
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it is -with reluctance that he now recalls it 
to htft- memory, but he thinks that the tqilh, 
^nd nothing but the truth, shpuld be laid before 
the public. The account i^hall be condensed 
into as narrow a compass as possible. 

At the close of the season, 1 758, the author 
tendered his play tp Mr. Garrick, who, in a few- 
flays, returned it as totally unfit for the stage. A 
young author could not pasily submit to what 
bethought an aCt of injustice. Perhaps lie 
swelled with too much pride. When he looks 
back to his own conduct on the occasion, he 
is willing to pass a censure on himself; but, 
being encouraged by two friends, on whose 
judgement and integrity he had great reliance, 
he began a paper- war. He kncwthat anxiety for 
his fame was the manager's reigning foible; on 
the slightest attack, he was tremblingly alive 

nU 
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all oer. This Writer took advantage of that 
failing, and opened a fierce campaign, Garrick 
made fiis complaint at Holland house. Mr. 
Fox, in consequence of it, sent for this writer, 
jmd desired to know why so much aniniosity 
to the great actor of the age? the answer was, 
without reserve, because it w;is the only way 
to obtain redress, ^' But/' said Mr. Fox, 
^^ After the Apprentice, and the Vpholsterer, 
^' I have no notion of your being able to write 
^' a tragedy. I always give credit to a man, 
^' whpm I know to be a great master qf bis art, 
*' and am, therefore, afraid th^t Garrick is in 
^' the right." He desired that the tragedy might 
be sent to him : this was accordingly dope, 
^nd in a few days he informed the ^uthor, that 
he and iSIr. Horace Walpole read it togetlier, 
3pd were both of opinion, that it was impro^^ 
perly rejected, Mr. Fox, at the, s^me time 

said, 
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said, ^' That Garrick was ^ to dine at Holland , 
" house on the Sunday following, and desired 
^' the author to call on him the next day." At 
that meeting, the first word from Mr. Fox was, 
" Have you heard from Garrick?" — *f No, 
" Sir:" — "You will hear from him," said 
Mr. Fox : " After dinner yesterday, Mr. Wal- 
^' pole and J repeated, at different times, some 
" lines that had struck us :" Garrick stared 
with an air of surprise, and at last said, *^ I ' 
'^ perceive that you two gentlemen have been 
^^ reading what I have read." <' Tes, Mr. 
" Garrick," replied Mr. Fox, " We have been 
" reading, and admiring, what, we are sure 
*' you admire." Not a word more passed on 
the occasion, but in a day or two after, Garricki 
by letter, desired to see the Orphan of China 
once more, as, in his hurry, he might have 
passed an erroneous judgement. The play 

was 
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tras sent to him; and in a week Garrick re- 
turned it, in a very polite stile, retracting hid 
former sentence, and promising to a^ct it early 
in the following year. All difficulties seemed 
niow to be remored, but in the month of Oc- 
tober broke out again with redoubled fury. 
This will surprize the reader, but it is easy to 
account for it. It was Garrick's misfortune 
to be too accessible to a set of invidious tale- 
bearers. As I have said of hfra elsewhere, he 
lived in a whispering gallery. W6at he 
heard; he believed, and acted accordingly, with 
deep resentment. Some story had been told 
him respecting the present writer, and, in con- 
sequence of it, he resolved to renew the quarrd. 
He sent for the play, and in a short time re- 
turned it, with a peremptory declaration, that 
he recurred to his former judgement, and 
thouffht the tragedy inadmissible. The author 

took 
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took fire at this second repulse, Ind sigiuu&e^ 
to Mr, Garrick, that, being in possession of a 
p*ositive promise, he would not be trampled 
upon by any man whatever. The consequraicac 
was, a proposal to discuss the matter at an 
amicable meeting, at, the house of Vaiilant the 
bookseller; Garrick brought with him his 
partner Mr. Lacy, and Mr. Berenger, a gentle^ 
man well known for his taste and polished 
manners. The author went alone : much al- 
tercation cniSued, but the result was, an agree- 
ment to refer the play to Mn William White- 
head, who happened to be at Bath. A joint 
letter was sent to him, requesting him to say, 
whether the manager ought to act the Orphan 
of China, and whether he thought the public 
would approve of it. Mr. Whitehead's answer 
was, that he would not meddle with those two 
points, but, if his saying, whether he himself 

liked 
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liked the ptaj, of disliked iU would end alS 
differences^ he would be rfeady to speak his 
mind; The distressed Orphan went to Bath, 
as the author said in his letter, for the recovery 
of his health. In less than a week, Mr. White- 
head wrote to both parties, and was pleased 
to say, that he would go beyond his com- 
mission, and explicitly pronounce, that he riot 
only approved of the play, but thought the 
manager ought to act it, and he believed the 
public would like it. By this decision peace' 
was restored. Mr. Whitehead did not stop 
there : As soon as he came to town, he was so 
polite as to visit the author at his chambers ift 
Lincoln's. Inn, and signified his intention to be 
present in the green-room at the reading of 
the play. He was as good as his word. Garricfc 
read to the actors, who were to be employed, 
with that wonderful power, of which he was 

a com- 
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a complete master^ changing his countenance 
and the tone of his voice, as the sentiment or 
passion varied. He proposed, as he went on, 
a number of alterations : Mr. Whitehead^ 
with great politeness, over-ruled all objec- 
tions; and, when Garrick in the fifth act 
paused to o£Fer a considerable change, Mr. 
Whitehead answered in terms so elegant, 
that they have been from that time engraved 
on my memory. His words were, '^ Mr. 
^' Garrick, there are so many beauties in this 
^^ play, that, for the sake of us, who may 
^' hereafter write for the stage, I beg we may 
^' have no more." In this manner Mr. White- 
head was the author's patron, and afterwards 
favoured him with an elegant prologue. 1 
have been drawn into a long, and, I fear, a 
tedious detail, but, as there has been published 
VOL. !• z a very 
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a rery imperfecl: account, I thought -proper td 
state the real facts, and I was glad of an op- 
portunity to pay a tribute of gratitude to the 
ihemory of Mr* Whitehead* 

The Orphan of China, in this mannfer> 
surmounted every obstacle. The fnanager 
prepared a magnificent set of -Chinese scenesi 
and the most becoming dresses. The per-* 
fofmancc stamped a value on the play. Mos-^ 
fiop, in the Young Prince, and Holland, in 
the part of Hamet, acquired great reputations 
(Sarrick in Zamti was a reverend Mandarine^ 
and, in the various conflict of the passions, dis- 
played such immitable powers, that it may btf 
truly, said, he never appeared iti any charactei' 
(if we except King Lear) with such a bril- 
liant lustre^ 

/The 
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The part of Mandane fell to the lot bf Mrs. 
Yates. It was at first Assigned to Mrs, Cibbef, 
but her state of health was so precarious, that, 
iat the author*s request^ Mrs. Yates studied ^e 
part during hn entire tnonth with the greatest 
assiduity* Mrs. Gibber at length gave notice 
that her state of health would not allow her to 
undertake so laborious ^ part. A rehearsal 
was appointed for Mrs. Yates : her exertions 
were such, that she astonished all the per** 
formers; insomuch, that Garrick took th)p 
author aside> and in a Whisper told him, 
** This is the best thing that cbuld happen ; 
'^^ JMrs. CibbersV acting wotQd be no novelty, 
** bttt Mrs. Yates will excite the general ad- 
*' miration.'* It turned out as he foresaw; 
and with such advantages, no wonder that 
the play was admired in the representation. 

z2 f Hi; 
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The author is sensible that he has niii into 
too much prolixity about things chiefly re- 
lating to himself; but the following anecdote 
will, perhaps, make some amends for the di- 
gression. Mr. Fitzherbert, whose name must 
always be mentioned with honour, on the 
day when the Orphan of China was to be 
presented to the public, engaged a few Mends 
to dine at the Rose tavern near Drury-Lane 
playhouse. The party consisted of Mr. Mel- 
mouth, Sir Francis Delaval, Mr. Berenger, 
Mr. Hogarth, and the famous Mr. Foote. The 
author, who was in some alarm, and wished 
to hide himself, was obliged to attend. In 
the middle of dinner, he received a letter from 
Mrs Gibber, regretting -that her name was npt 
in the play-bill, as' she foimd herself in great 
spirits ; but as it was then too Ute to make 
any alteration, she desired to have a line as 

soon 
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'5soon as the play was over, and, in the mean 
time, she said> " I shaft offer up my prayers 
*^ for your success'' Foote read the letter 
aloud, and returned it, saying with great 
gravity, Mrs. Gibber is a catholic, ioind they 
always pray for the dead. The company 
laughed heartily, and tb? author looked with 
a foolish faca of praise. 

It must not be omitted that Foote, who 
loved his friends, though he would never lose 
his joke, came at the end of the play to con- 
gratulate with the author ; he ran to embrace 
him, but a gush of tears choaked his utterance, 
and he sat down unable, for a short time, to 
litter a word. 
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CHAP, xxviir. 



Mr. KfKG engaged at Drury-Ldne^^The Farce of Higu Lin 
Below Staiks — Hint of thaf Piece — ^Mack.lin*& Farce qf 
LovE-A-LA-MODE — TAeGuARDiAN, ly GjiKmcfi'^Acted on 
the First Night for the Benefit of Chuistof^er Sjf abt^ a 
Man of Genius in Distress — HARLEaujN's Invasion, a Pan* 
tomime^^The Way to Keep Him, tn Three Acts, and, $he 
Desert Islami>, both produced on the same Mghi'^-^Ati^ 
jiiciL*s Prologue, in the Character of a Di^unken Poet-— 7%^ 
Siege of AauiLEiA, a Tragedy, Jpy John Home, a shor% 
lived Play— Oroovoko o/* Southerns, reduced to 7}hree Act$ 
ly Dr. H^wKswoRTH— Cri^icinn cm the Doctor's^ lofne Perm 
formance. 



, , ^ ^ DRURY-LANE received a new 

September ^ ■ 



ber y 
to I 
760. J 



1759 to y recruit, and an excellent one, in 

Jane 176O. J ' 

the person of Mr. King. This 
gentleman, we find, acted the part of Fcde- 

rius, 
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rius, in the Roman Father, 17 !io. He did 
not think tragedy wm his proper walk, but 
he coi^d not pbtain any other empk>yment> 
At his i*qqi;est (Jarrick cancelled all agree* 
pients, and advised him to make himself ^ 
practised comedian in Dublin. From that 
place he w^ this year invited to Dniry-Lancr, 
^nd has continued there ever siAce^ encreasing 
constantly in talents and reputation^ even t<) 
the present d^y^ • 

Eas.lt in OctobcB, Garrick brought for- 
ward that excellent farce, called High Life 
pelow Stairs. For some private reasons he 
wished to li0 concealed, and, with that design, 
prevailed on his^ friend, Mr. Townly, master of 
Merchant Taylor s School, to suffer his iiftme to 
be circulated in wliispers. '!pie truth, however; 
was not lo^g suppressed. The subject of th^ 

z 4 piece 
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piece has . an excellent moral tendency. The 
hint was, most probably, taken from the 
Spectator, No. 88, where we find the follow- 
ing passage. " Falling in the other day at a 
" victualling house near the House of Peers, 
^' I heard the. maid come down, and t^ the 
.*'. landlady at the bar, that my Lord Bishop 
^\ swore he would throw her out at window, 
" if she did not bring up more, mild beer ; 
^^'and my Xord Duke would have a double 
*^ mug of purl. On a sudden one came run- 
*^ ning down, and cried the house is rising ; 
" down came all the company together : the 
^' alehouse was filled with clamour, and 
** scoring a mug to the Marquis of such a 
"• place ; oil and vinegar to an Earl ; and three 
*' quarts to my New Lord for wetting his 
*^ title." From this sketch has sprung up in 
Mi^h Life below Stairs, a most admirable 

dramatic 
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dramatic satire on the vanity of servants, and 
the manners of the fashionable world, Ayhich 
are rendered completely ridiculous, when they 
descend from the parlour to the kitchen. 

To this piece succeeded Mac|clin's farce of 
Love-a-la-Mode. It was admirably well per- . 
formed ; Macklin himself in Sir Archy Mac 
Sarcasm, Moody ii\ the Irishman^ and King 
in Squire Groom, were the life of the piece, 
which at first encountered some opposition^ 
but, in the eiid, crowned the author with 
applause^ 

About this time, Mr. Christopher Smart, 
a classical scholar from the University of Cam- 
bridge, and a . real genius, was reduced to a 
state of indigence. Among his various cdm- 
positions was a poem, called. The Hilliad^ of 

which 
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yrhich Dn Hill was tl^e hero, and was qnpb?^^ 
licall/ called^ 

JV insotvfint "ftnajat p£ CDcumber'd S|ttot< 

parrick fqlt for the wretched cpndition of ^ 
pian, whose talents he respected. He resolve^ 
to give a play for his beneftt, and, to ensure 
success, put, with the.utinost dispatch, the 
last hand to an unfinished piece, entitled The 
Guardian. He produced it in the beginning 
of December, and raised a ppn^iderable sum 
for poor Kitt Smart. The hint was taken 
from La Pupile^ by Monsieur Fagan, the 
author of several beautiful pieces. Garrick, 
however, formed a new fable, in which the 
secret of Harriety a blooming young heiress, 
being in love with her guardian, is vrith great 
art concealed for a long timet New conjec- 
tures. 
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tures^ new doubts, and new discoveries, rise ii| 
quick succession, and tlje audience is kept ii| 
suspense and eager expectation ; till, at last, 
to clear up all mistakes, Harriet chuses to 
make the discovery, The Guardian (which 
was played by Garrick) accepts her Itand, on 
making a soleom promise, that 



His fiiendly care shall chaoge to grateful love, 
iVild the fqnd husbapd $1111 the Guardian prove^ 



At Christmas the holiday folks were en^ 
tertained with a pantomine, under the title of 
Harlequiris Invasion ; that is, his invasion of 
Parnassus, and the territory of Shakespeare. 
Contrary to custom, the several pcjjrsonages 
have the use of their tongues* The dialogue 
was written by Garrick, and the plot and 
machinery were of his invention. Mr. Lun had 

the 
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the mortification of being told, that Harlequin 
and his fantastic train, were conquered in the 
end, and Shakespeare triumphed over the 
Smithfield groupe. 

Ik the month of January, The Way to keep 
Him, a comedy in three acts, and The Desert^ 
Island, a dramatic poem, of the same length^,, 
were both acted on the same night. The last 
mentioned piece was strongly supported by 
Mrs. Pritchard, and her daughter. In the 
comedy, Garrick performed JLoiremor^, and ' 
introduced the whole by an excellent pro-^' 
logue *, in the character of a drunken poet, 

Mr- John Home had now his third tragedy 
on the stocks, namely. The Siege ofAquileia, 

\ * See the Appendix^ No. XIII. 

a city 



I 
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a city not far from Rome, formerly rich an(i 
flourishing, and famous in history. It was 
besieged and taken by Attila in the year 452. 
In the play before us it is invested by Maxi- 
min, who is not one of the dramatis personam 
The author has been charged with a total de- ' 
viation from the truth of history, and it is 
asserted by good judges, that the incidenits 
bear a palpable resemblance to the Siege of 
Berwick. Be that as it may, the author still 
falls short of himself, that is to say^ in this 
piece, as in Agis, he i* inferior to his first pro- 
duction. The catastrophe is soon foreseen, 
and to that the fable proceeds in one uniform 
tenour, undisturbed by any sudden alarm, or 
vehemence of passion. Mr. Home, in his 
epilogue, seems to have had a right idea of 
dramatic poetry r He tells us in the following 
lines, ♦ 
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Tib nature only frames the Poet's heart 5 

Still as he thinks thie scene, he feels alongj 

And from his bosom bursts the raptur'd song. 

'J 
This is the sacred oracle, the shrine> 

The bard consults, and there the tuneful nine! 

With the same fire the hero's soul must glow. 

Else vain to him the tale of tragic tv'oe. 

1 am sorry to say, that iti the play^ we look irt 
vain for such a poet as he has described ; and 
it is with reluctance I add, that the two last 
lines give a just account of the Siege of 

Aquileia. 

• 

The work of a tnie genius was broilght on 
early in the month of March, This was the 
Oroonoko of Southerne, with alterations by 
l>r. Hawksworth, or rather omissions, by that 
gentleman, for in fact he has done little more; 
He has eipunged the low comedy, which^ 
without any connection, was intermixed, and 

of 
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K>t course interrupted the current of the fable. 
The Widow Lachit, with her son, Daniel^ 
and Charlotte fFeldon, are turned adrift. 
Oroonolzo and Imoinda, are no longer sur- 
irounded hy an idle fcrowd j they proceed with-t 
out impertinent interruptions, and display their 
characters; his the itiost heroic, and her*s the 
most amiable, that ever entered the imaginatipii 
of a poet* Their mutual loves are in a strain 
so tender and affecting^ that every heart is 
touched to the* quick. I should be much 
obliged to any gcintlemart that would point 
out in any play, ancient or modern, a passage 
equal to the fpllowing lines : 

' ' ' -Oh! where. shall I strike? 

Is there a smallest grains of ^that lov'd body^ 
iTiat is not dearer to me than my tyei. 
My bosomed hearty and all the life-blood there ? 
Bid me cht off these limbs, hew off these hands. 
Dig out these eyes,-— tho' I would keep them last 
To gaze on thee. ^ 

The 



■ r 
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The trse^Y ^ ^^^ reduced to three acts, and 

f^M gained nothing by amputation. It can 

f be said to resemble the oak-tree in Horace, 

^t gaifl^ ^^^ 1^^ ^^^ vigour from the 

Vex (Jama, per caedes ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 

jthas been observed by a sensible writer, that, 
«' Though Doctor Hawksworth has greatly 
^ amended the play in point of omission, yet 
'^ the litttle further extent that he has given 
«' to the characters of Aboan and Hotman, 
'^ seems not sufficient to fill up the hiatus, 
^' which those omissions have occasioned. I 
'* cannot, therefore, help thinking it still to 
'* be wished, that some writer of ability would 
'* consider it worth his while, to revive this 
^* admirable ground- work of a tragedy, and 

'' by 
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'* by interweaving -with its present texture, 
^^ such additional incidents as Mrs. Behn's ex- 
*'. tensive novel might very amply furnish, 
'^ render the whole highly interesting, and the 
piece entitled to that immortality, which its 
^^ merit deserves.. This woidd be paying a 
*' grateful tribute to the memory of an author, 
" whose value seems likely to sink almost into 
" obUvion, for want of some such care/* 



4t 
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CHAP. XXIX. 



The Farce of VozlyKovey coM'REitheJirst Dramatic Production 
of Gborob CoLMAN--rrAe WAt TO Kebp Him, a Comedy, 
enlarged to Five Acts^-^The Jealous Wife, a Comedy^ ly 
f Mr. CoLMAN— //J great Success^^Sn akesteake^s Play of 
Cymbbline^ with .consider ahle Alterations by Gar rick*— • 
Johw50n|s Criticism on that Play — ^All in xhe Wkong, a ^ 
Comedy — TheQiiitzVi a Farce — ThetivD Maid*— Sheridan- 
engaged at Drury-lane^— Produces the Earl of Essex, a 
Tragedy, ly Mr. Brooke^ the Autlipr of Gv^tavvs Vassa— .. 
Pleasant Observation of Dr. Johnson, another of Samuel 
FooTE — The Tragedy of King John— Garrick in the 
Bastard — Sheridan King JoHN---Mrs. Gibber's great ex* 
cellence in the part of Lady Constance — Quarrel between 
Sheridav and Garrick — ^Whitehead's Comedy of the 
School for Lovers — Dr. Hawksworth*s Farce of Edgar 
and Emmeline— TAe Farmers Return to London by GkVi' 
tiiCKr^ProduceslJj?r M^s. Vmir^ain'i Smnfit. 

j ;6o to L ber, Mr. Colman, who had written 

'J the Connoiseur in conjunction 

with Doctor Thornton^ launched his first dra- 

, . - . matic 
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matic productibii. ^ Tliis was the farce of Polfy 
ttoneycomhe ; a piece designed to ridicule the 
follies of a young girl, whose imagination was 
bewildered by romances and novels from cir- 
culatmg' libraries/ Tlie prologue wis spoken 
by Mr. King, oci whonfi ih6 office of. ambas- 
sador ofi such occasions devolved from* that 
time, afad continued' lon^ in his department. 
Tlie far6e was well received, and Miss Pope; in 
the' part of Polly Honerycomhe, gained great 
ap^laiise. 

Is/Januaty 176I, the comedy of The Way 
to keep liirfi, ^atged, according to the au- 
thor s original plan, td^^ve acts, appeared 
again on the boards of Drury-larie. Love* 
nibre, with considerable additions, was finely 
perforiiied by Garrick'; afid the part of Sir 
Biiihfid CofistaAty a n^w character inter- 
A A 2 woven 
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woven with the plot, received every advantage 
of stage effect from the excellent acting of Mr- 
Tates- 

In the beginning of February, Mr. Colman, 
who had lately fleshed his maiden sword in 
the farce of Polly Honeycombed came forward 
flushed with success, and produced a conjedy 
in five acts, entitled The Jealous Wife. I am 
not willing to enter into a criticism on thi« 
play, as, at that time, a quarrel broke out be- 
tween the author and myself, and the breach 
was never healed. Mr* Colman had entered 
into a league with Churchill and Bob Lloyd,, 
and that triumvirate, he thought, would be 
able to bear down all before them. Some cer- 
tain artifices in Golmans conduct came to this 
author s knowledge, and, as they appeared to 
him in a bad light, he never listened to any 

terms 
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terms of a reconciliation; he daw evident 
-symptoms of a bad heart, and with such a man 
Jie thought a state of war much better than 
•H bad peace. At this distance of time; he 
dbes not harbour . any thing like • resentment. 
All be will say^ of The Jealous fFife m that 
thbre was between Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard 
a scene most- happily imagined. They were 
jKtated ona sopha> each jealous of^the other, 
•and. both tndeavoulriiig, in . short artful sen- 
tences, * to: hide, their private^vie W6> and warp 
with cunning into one another s secrets. A 
4iiore just imitation of nature was .never scfen. 
The play met .with ; great applause, and has 
.from time to time kept its rank On the stage. 

In the jnonth of March,. Garrick revived 
Shakespeare's play, of Cymbelinc, with consir 
dejAble.alterations made by himself. Of the 
* . . ' A A 3* original 
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original Doctor Jq^mson^ says, /^ It h^s manj 
y jufit ^entiment)^, spme n^itural (ilarogaeji^oid^ 
/' some pleasing scenes; J3ut tbey are ftbta^in^ 
^^ at thi3 expence; of incqngmity. To xeaoaidi: 
.^ the folly cf;iihe .fiction, tfae^akh^urdity of the 
^' condi&qt, the confusioa of^ t]be tiames, iuid 
^' and liianhers of the different timc^, an4 i^. 
i^ .imposaibility of |hc evmts in any system of 
.^f M^y ivtere to waste criticism upon^unfesistiijc 
-^f imhedlUty; upon fe.ults loo evidentfordetcsc?- 
^/ tion, and tod gross for aggravatioiu?* ^ 



/ 'This, without doubt, is a judgemeiit prOi- 
flounced with severity^ but, unfortunaljely, it 
cannot be refuted. The unities of action, time, 
and place, are almost always violated by Shake- 
speare : His superior g^iis gave him. a right 
to be his own legislator, but there are two 
rules indispensably necessary to^ every mode of 

composition 
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composition, Aristotle obsert^s, that in all 
x>bjecJts of large dimension, there is no kind of 
beauty, because the several parts are seen in a 
slow progress, from one to the other, and, by 
consequence, the imagination caniiot form a 
perfect idea of the whple ; as when we survey 
a 'monstrous animal that covers a hundred fulr- 
longs in length. In lifce manner, a regular 
drama should be so constructed, that we may 
withdUt difficulty coniprfehKha the Wliole^ 
*plis the great tnlic'ciSls, wmkem'ovj ah easy 
vie^ of the whok. He requires, moreover; 
* fiticha frame and teittrre of Afe-feble, as may 
be tecoUeetifc* without fatigumg ttte rhemoiy; 
and to this, lie giveis tfefe v^tAe of 'iufiy^fjioverjrov, 
OT a clear andi ^alsy recollection. These two 
essentials Shakes^ite has bbiserved, even in 
the plays, wherfe thethree unities are neglected, 
3uch ars i>6«r, jRickard,iind Macbeth. In the 
AA 4 play 
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play now before us, all is in confusion, a "wild 
chaos of heterogeneous matter. The poet may 
be said to have placed in view a monster fifty 
furlongs in length. And yet Garrick. thought 
fit to revive this play, because he knew, that, 
amidst all its imperfections, a number of de-r 
tached beauties would occur^ to syrprize and 
charm* the imagination. 

About a month before the close of this 
season, Foote complained, that he was likely 
to pass an idle summer, as he could not obtain 
a licence to perform, as he had usually done, at 
the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. A man, 
who had a pack of dancing dogs had been be- 
fore him at the Lord Chamberlain's Office. In 
this distress, Foote proposed that we should 
enter into partnership for the summer, and for 
that purpose Garrick let his play-house at a 

moderate 
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moderate price. This Writer produced the 
comedy of All in the Wrong, and two farces. 
The Citizen and Old Maid. Foote acted some 
of his old parts, but was not ready with any 
. - tiling new. Notwithstanding this non-per- 
formance of his promise, Fopte received some- 
-what above three hundred pounds for his half- 
share, and the two managers closed their cam- 
in the roost amicable manner/ 

^ Mr. Sheridan, who had, for 

I gcptembei* . « ' 

1761 to >many years, managed the Dublin 

June ij6^, 

^J theatre, found it impossible to 
withstand Barry and Woodward, proprietors of 
a new house in Grow Street. He resigned his 

station in Ireland, aiid entered into an engage- ^ 

' • .... » ^ 

ment for the season at Drury Lane. In the 
month of October he began his career in the * 
character af Hamlet. He played such capital 

parts 
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parts as he chose, and often acted inconjwic- 
with Garrick* - ^ 

To WARBs the end of November, he brought 
forward a tragedy, intitled The Earl of Essex, 
written by Mr. Brooke, the author of Gusta^ 
vus Fasa* CoUey Gibber's remarks * on The 
Earl of Essejp^ have beeu^ already cited. 
Another play on the s^^ne sulgect, by Henry 
Jones, had been acted at Covenj: Qax^tn, but 
it was in vain to look there for the beauties of 
fitile, or an improvement of the ■ plot, Mn 
Brooke thought proper to depart from the 
strict line of history, and, thqreby, gave hi^ 
piece an air of novelty, Thp sentiments are 
natural and characteristic. The diction, witli- 
out being too poetical, is florid, elegant, and 
often sublime. A joke of Dr. Johnson was in 

* Sec Page l62. 

circulation 
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circijlatipn at the time. Sheridan, who ad- 
mired the. cqmppsition of bis friend, was loud 
}n Its praise^ and, behig .desired to give a spe- 
cimen, repeated a pasgs^ge, that ended with the 
|oljov^inglixi^: 

"iff ho Tulps a er freemen^ should himself be nree* 

Johnson laughed, and said this is good logick : 

Who drives fat oxen> should Wmseif be fat 

This is similar to Foote's pleasaptry, when 
he heard Mrs. Cibber sing. 

The roses will bloom^ when there's peace in the breail* 

He walked into the green room, singing 

The turtles will coo, when there's pease in their craws« 

Mr, 
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Mr. Brooke 8 verse, bowever,^ is a gooJi one, 
and his play may be fairly raqked among our 
good tragedies, 

» 

After CliristmaS;^ Garrick^ Sheridan, and 
Mrs. Cibber, united their powers with a spirit 
of mutwal emulation^ Garrick had formerly 
acted King John, but now resigned it to She-r 
ridan : h^ tqok the part of the Bastard, an4 
and ^Irs, Cibber that of Lady Constance. 
All three exerted therneelves to the utmost 
stretch of theijr abilities. Sheridan had great 
merit in King John, particularly, in his scene 
with Hubert, in the third act, whtn he gives 
orders for the destruction of Young Arthur. 
But Mrs. Cibber eclipsed all competition ; her; 
grief for^the loss of her son, her rage, her itxiT 
derness^ rising alternately, and often blended 
in one mixed emotion, penetrated every heart, 

^nd 
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and melted every eye in tears. Her voide, 
though often felt on former occasions, was 
never expanded to such a degree. It was 
harmony in an uproar : in fact, she was the 
admiration of the public. The play, how- 
cver, was not acted mor^ than five or six, 
times^ Sheridan imputed this to Garrick's 
jealousy, and from that time acted no more. 

Mr. Whitehead, after two successful 
tragedies, thought it time to pay his compli- 
ments to the comic muse. In the month of 
February he produced The School for Lovers, 
formed on a dramatic piece of Monsieur Fon- 
tinelle, and by him called Le Testamonent, 
or, as we say. The Last Will and Testament. 
Whoever has a mind to see an examination of 
Fpntinelle's comedies, will find it done by a , 

critic 
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critic * of the first taste and judgeriient. Mr. 
Whitehead's fable is conducted with skill; but 
after all, it is a sentimental 'comedy, lliose; 
who expected laughter holding both his sides, 
were disappointed. And yet the play is wor* 
thy of him, who, in bis dedication to Fonti- 
nelle, called himself a lover of simplicity. 

, Soon after the run of the foregoing play. 
Dr. Hawksworth favoured the public with a 
whimsical, but beautiful little piece, called 
Edgar and Emmeline. The machinery of 
fairies, who direct every thing, is well ma- 
naged, and by the addition of musical iritef-- 
ludes, the piece afforded an elegant entertain- 
ment to a number of crowded audiences. 

♦ See Dr, Hurd, on the Provinces of the Drama. 

On 
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On Mrs. Pritchard's benefit-night, was acted 
an interlude betweea the play and the farce, 
written by ferarrick, called the Farmers Re^ 
turn from London. It is a well imagined 
satire on the manners of the metropolis. The 
Farmer (performed by Garrick), relates tohjs 
wife all that he has seen nn tow^n. The scrib- 
biers in newspapers, the coronation, the lord 
mayors show, and the playhouses, pass in re- 
view before him. He saw a play too fTIie 
Sghoolfor LofVersJ and thought it pure stuff; 
btit the critics disliked it, because, they 
wanted to laugh, and were ready to cry. A 
critic, he says, is a man that won't sin him* 
self, and hates those that can. The piece was 
much applauded, and hotly called for, several 
nights during tfte remainder of the season. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXJi. 

Coi.MAM*8 Farcttifthe Music AhLkDY-^Olservatians. on U"^ 
j1 Part^ formed against Garrick> on the Suhject of Half- 
pricC'^The Male-contents were for establishing on every 
Alight, except during the Run of a New Pantomime — Violeni 
Riot in the Playhouse — Garbick olliged to submit — The 
like jIt tempt on the following Night a/ Covent-Garden"^ 
Tlie Two Ring-Leaders taken up ty Lord Manspirlds ^r- 
rant^^That Nobleman, after giving them a severe Reproof, 
prevails on Mr. Beard to drop his Prosecution^-^The Two 
Culprits dismissed, and t)e Riots end — Mallet's Tragedy 
o/* Elvira — That Writers Stratagem to get his Play acted 
— He practises a Delusion on Garrick — Remark of Dr. 
\Varburto» on Mr. Malleo* — Elvira, little more than 4 
Translation of Is es de Castro, by La Motte — It was acted 
Nine Nights, and then expired — The Season closes — (j^as* 
BicK, in the Summer, forms a Resolution to visit the Conti^ 
nent, and absent himself for iofne time from the Stage~^Hp 
sets out with Mrs. Garrick, on the l6th Septemlxv, IjG^, 
and leaves the Management o/* Drury-Lane to Mr. Lacy, and 
to George Garrick. 

Se temb 1 ^^ ^^^ beginning of December 
1762 to ^Mr. Colman produced a farce, 

June 1763. 

J called the MiisicaVLady. This 

piece 
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l^ieee had peculiar goo,d luck. It wai part of 
the Jealous Wife, tiU Garrick saw it, and dis- 
carded it as mere surplusage. It Was thus re- 
sted for a better fate/ The folly of pre-t 
tending to a fine ear^ without a true taste, 
is what the author exposes to ridicule. Whei^ 
we add, that King, Yates, and Miss Pope, 
played the leading characters, nobody wUl 
Wonder that the piece, supported further by 
intrinsic merit, had great success. 

GarricH) in the cdurse of lu$ Inanagement, 
had every reason to be happy in his situation, 
if we except the disturbance about the C/if- 
nese Festival. Nothing occurred to give him 
th6 smallest discontent; dul:ing the whole 
time he had enjoyed halcyon days. As an 
actor, he was, with good reason, the idol of • 
^ people, and ait a manager, to give variety 
.^ vo;., I, . » b to 
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to the^^blifc* erttertainraents was his gtdhi 
study. ' Dramatic portry, it lii^y be fykljr 
said/ IX as risihg ev^ day tohiglier peirfectidn. 
He basked in the suiu^ne df public aAinira- 
tion, but he was at times ntiolestfed by the 
ienemies, that are ever sure t6 be protoked by 
superior merit ; and malice and envy were in- 
tessandy a:t wbA. ' 

Sole sob^u-deiiti resonant atbnsta cicadis* 

Soon after Christmas clouds begah to gather^ 
and storms and teflngpests lowered over'Drmy^ 
Lane playhouse. It happened about the l)e- 
'ginning of 1 763, that the manager gave rioticfe 
of a'tieW regulAtion, in coniSeqiience of which, 
during the run of a new. play, no half-price 
- wais to be admitted. The mal-contents thought 
this a good -groujftd for « tiot; -they, did n^ 

'" - consider 



toaster that the ex^^ce attending k new 
{n^odactiODj is oftta verj con^derable^ aod 
with the additipft <tf the airdapr's heaefit*^ 
^3ft^ts, anioi«its to a laig« sum. This, un^ 
«fcwl>te(H3r, w^ .sf^ffipient tp justify the jpa- 
«figerj3, but iieason with the lovers of tumult 
is a featlher ija the scale. In the beginning of 
Ja0iu9a!yf Shakespeare's Two Gentlemen of 
Vfircmaj, with altt^rations by Benjamin Victoi^ 
jat that itime treasurer to the house^ and a most 
worfibiy man, was presented with good suc- 
cess, and no Jbalf-price was received. Thi^ 
was deemed a good opportunity for a quarrel, 
and a patty was accordingly formed. On the 
-tenth ;n]ghit «f acting this altered play, thp 
.malevDU determined to begin their attacj:. 
A ^tttlcman of the «ame of Fitzpatrick, who 
possessed ^re^ taste and learnings puthim- 
-self at the head of the conspiracy. He had 

Bb 2 been 
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been well acquainted with Mr. Garrick, and for 
some time professed himself one of his warm 
admirers. What occafioned a total revolution 
in his way ' of thinking nev«r transpired* 
Whatever was the motive, it kindled a violent 
spirit of animosity, insomuch, that he, who 
Ijad been always distinguished by the most 
placid manners, became on a sudden the fo^ 
menter and leader of a tumultuous riot. His 
associate in the plot was » ; -I forget 

his name ; he was a haberdasher in Cheap^ 
side. This man had found means, some two 
or three years before, to wriggle hiimsejf into 
favour with Mr, Garrick- On what their int- 
timacy was founded, no man cpidd tell, ei;^ 
cept that the haberdasher .had a glib tongue, 
and was every way qualified to fetch and carry 
such tales as he knew Garrick loyed to hear% 
He was, in fact, one of those "whom Shake- 
speare 
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ifpeare callsi Smiling pick^tharUcs and ivfiis^ 

perers of news, Fitzpatrick had the pen of 

fm elegant writer^ and, knQ.wihg;Gamck weU^ 

he was ^able. to point his malevo|enc£i ai^ the 
vuhierable parts. He published a number of 

^essays in The Craftsman, all calculated tp 
^alarm the quick sensibility of the manager. 
On those occasions the haberdasher w^s sure 
to pay Garrickayisit, with seeming friendship, 
and, aftejT condoling with him, he went tp 
his favourite author with a number of hints 
for farther malice. At length, however. Gar- 
Tick found, that his small- ware friend had 
been, during all their intimacy^ practisiiig de^ 
hisionsi ^d, being capable of such duplicity, 
Jje never cjred how niuch the deluded was ^ 
tormented by his sinister pr^tices. He w^ 
^t length fully detected^ and Goxrick dis- 
jjiissed hinj from his tr^in, with aSj|ittle cere- 
B b 3 monjr 
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tnony as he would discharge an luidar acton 
This man, in a fit of resentment, acquired a 
^^ree of honesty, for he was from tibat time 
an c^eft enemy. He lacqueyed after Mi*, 
Rtzpatri(ik, and' was proud to attend him in 
the pit on the' night of the riot. The terms 
x>{ the new doctrine, professed by the discon- 
tented party, were carefully circulated ih 
news-pafrers and hand-bills, iriiportiiig, that 
half-price should be taken on every night 
throughout thie season, except the run of a 
new pantomime. ' And thus, acbdrding to 
these critics, Haricquin was to frisk, and fto^ 
licJki and leap over the heads of the best wri- 
ters of the age^ To enforce this rule, the 
^barid of play*house legislators went, by 
eohipact, in crowds to^ihe theatre, and took 
possession 6f the pit, dnd sent their hirelings 
"to the galleries. As soQft ai the curtain was 

drawn 
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t^rawn up,.a violent vprq^f ][fe^o\^ed from 
j^ qukrter$* Garrick came forth ^o appease 
.the tiunxtlt^. bv^ i\i y^if -, An orator stood up 
}n tbj^ pit^ aq^y fftj^X stating hb imperious 
^demand^ insisted i on ^ if^^oediate.^ 
The ^lanager ^t^empted tp discuss the q^es^ 
tion/ but was tqld, ^that he must immediately 
comply; yes or no was all they wanted. 
That not being done, the rms^ barok^ out 
with increasing fury ; Qar|ij2^ ^as driven off 
the stage; and the play was iiQt su^red tp 
proceed, % , . 



i»: 



On the foUawipg lUgbtjT thp m^levoli re^ 
tumpd to the charge. They called aioijd f<)r 
Garrick. * As soon as he appeared, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, tQ the astonishment of all his ac- 
quaintancey stood jup^ and put a lafloni^ ques-* 
^ion— ^^ If^iU you, jor will you not. Allow q^- 

B b 4 ^^ mittancQ 
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mittance at half-price after the third 
act of every piece t except a new panto ^ 
mime, during its run in the first win- 
*' terf^ Garrick had settled his measnies^ 
Being overruled by the advice of Mr. tacy, 
tiis partner, Garrick replied in the politest 
manner^ and the rioters carried their point. 

An anecdote relating to Mr. Moody^ who 
was a most natural and excellent comic actor, 
must not be omitted^ During the disturb- 
ance on the precedinjg night, he saw a map 
setting fire to the scenes, and, immediately 
sdzing him by the hand, was so happy .as 
to hinder that horrid design from being car- 
ried into eiecution. This was a material 
service, even to the enraged party> who might 
• have been involved in .^ capital offence ; but 
JKi the opinion of John JBuUil was a criaif> 
■■■ i i9X 
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for which they required an apology, Mood^ 

was hotly called for : he did not hesitate ; con* 

scions of his good intentions in the part he 

had skcttd, he made his appearajtice on tht 

6tage« fiis judges In the pit ordered hioi 

to ask pardon : to this Imperious command^ 

lie answered with great presence of mind, 

^^ Gentlemen, if by hindering the house froni 

^ l)eing burnt to the ground, and saving ma- 

** ny of your live%, I h*re ^ven you caused 

'^ disple^ure, I ask ^ur pardon." This wm 

t[eemed an aggravation, and the furious le^ 

gislators commanded him to ask pardon ek 

bis Juiees, Down on yoitr knees was ^ 

universal cry. Mr. Moody felt the indignity, 

and, .witli ^ spirit of a man, told them, 

'f Gi^ntlemeh, I will not degrade myself so 

^^ low, even in your opinion: by such aft 

i^s^t^ I should be an abject wretch, unfit 

^ ^« ever 
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-*' esrct tQ. appear before you Agaio.*^ Hq 
i^K^^ •these words with firmnesj?, and, having 
made his bow, walked off the stag^ Gw? 
rick .received him with op^ anns; h^ »p- 
piauded hun for his due jsiense of hpnour^ 
The riot did not ^jibside,, until the tnv^r 
get w^ut on, and,..b^g ordered to disr 
!inisi Moody for .his insolent^e, he gave his 
-woEd| th^t.Moody, tboi^h a: mpQtitseftd actor, 
shgidd not performinaijjf part on hi» stage, 
^ long, as be reinaiacd undej: tbieir dis^iea- 
-sure. He then retiredjw aed, oncQ' mwre jm^ 
jbracing Moody, aasuflpd bijn th*t his ^qitlitrv 
jfcould be regularly contioued*. 

U * ■ • 

. fl . . . . ■ . . 

, In this manner the . tumidt was/ appe^secL 
and the play was acted iwithout further int»^ 
mptipn* On the following night, the .confe- 
deratea>£ushed ^ith victory, were/detei^nincd 
'^ ' to 
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to reapfre^ laurels at Coreht Garden theatre. 
-Thej assembled accordingly, and, before the 
play b^an^ called with vociferation for Mr. 
.fieardy then one of the patentees. That gen- 
tleman obeyed their command ; and; being re- 
quired to submit to the terms imposed on the 
other house; his answer .was that the opera of 
^rtaaierxes, /which was to be presented that 
very n^t, was prepared witji great expence, . 
a^d he therefore could not comply with so 
unreasonable^ a demand. A dreadful liot was 
(the consequence; . beiiches, girandoleisj and 
scenes^ were laid in rbin. . Mr* Beard was 
properly advised, to seek redress in due 
course oi law, and, accordingly, on the next 
day he sued out the chief justice's warrant 
against the ring-leaders of the fray. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and the haberdasher were taken into 
custody, and conducted to Lord Mansfield's 

house 
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house in Bloomsbuiy Square. His lordshi(> 
heard Beard's deposition, and being acq[uainted 
with all the circumstances of the case, he turned 
<o Mr. Fitzpatrick> saying to him, ^* you, Sir, 
look so like a gentleman, that I am astonished 
to see a person of your appearance involved in 
such a breach of the peace." He then went on 
in that dignified manner, which was peculiar to 
him, representing to the culprits the nature of 
the crime, with which they were chaiged. 
He told th^m^ that if a life had been lost in 
the fray, the law would pronounce them bott 
guilty of murder. He soon perceived that his 
eloquence made a due impression^ and thon 
told the prisoners, that, on their giving a so- 
lemn promise that they would never again be 
guilty of the^ like offence, he would recom- 
mend pacific measures to Mr. Beard. Th^t 
gentleman acceded to his lordship's advicp, 

and 
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and agreed to drop the prosecution. All play- 
house disturbances were, in this manner^ 
brought to a conclusion. Covetit Garden waA 
left at liberty, to proceed on the old system, 
.while Garrick, the great patron of the drama^ 
was obliged to submit to the law of the 
conquerors. 

In this i^tuaticm, he had the good sense ta 
appear perfectly resigned to the will of the 
theatrical dictators. As soon as thedanoages 
done to his theatre were repaired, he brought 
forward the tragedy of Eivira, written by Mx. 
Mallet. The artifice, by which that gentle* 
man ensured a ^vourable reception of his 
play, presents a very extmordinary anecdote.. 
He made his approach tp the manager, in a 
sly 'insinuating manner: knowing that his 
plays of Eurydice axid Alfred had not added 

to 
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to his ^ajxie, fae liiou^t it necfes^aiy^ on fhia 
occasskm, to work by stratagem. It is wdl 
Imowntfaat Hie Dutchess cxf MgoAbotcta^, hy 
bcr will, left to Glo\er and Mallet, tije'sranfidf 
a thoizsaxid pounds; as a rerward for wxiting the 
life of the duke, but not in verse. Oover re-^ 
nounced the legacy'; Mallet receisrod it, de- 
claring his intention to execute the work. 
From that time he gave Mmadf the air xtf'being 
deeply engaged in his undertaking. He paid 
a visit to G&rrick, aBd, in a |>iteous tone com« 
plained of the fatigue he underwent- infxre- 
paring that important businesis. He talked 
much of bis plan, and added, ^^ I have found 
" an opportunity to introduce you Mr. Gar- 
" rick, in a way, that, I ijelieve, jovL t^illnot 
** dislike." Introduce me. Sir, said Gafrick : 
what room can there be for me in the history 
of so ^reat a man ? Leave that to me, replied 

Mallet : 
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Mallet ; in my review of the arts and sciences 

that flourished in Queen Ann's reign, I have 

Aiiich inpoet's corner ibr you/ The autJbdrr 

l^roceeded to observe, that he was overwhelm^ 

ied witli labour, and, to relieve his inind> 

Amused 4iimself with writing a tragedy* He 

then produced Elvira out of his pocket. Gar- 

irick received it with open arms, pleased with 

the idea of having a place in the temple of 

fame. Hie life of the l)uke of Marlboron^ 

was tttiiversally expected. Mallet expjrfessly 

^says, that *^ Having found, by frequent expe- 

^^ rience, how much the mind is apt to flag 

'^" undertbe same kind of employment, too long 

" and too uniformly continued, he had ah in- 

" clination to try whether a different sort of 

/^ labour might not be, at the same time, a 

** sort of relief. To this experiment only, the 

^^ reader is indebted for the pleasure or distasfe 

'' of 
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** of Elvira" He continued on all oc^ioiiflf 
to propagate an account df . his assiduity and 
constant labour in a work, ^hich he saift^^ 
would crown the duke and himself With im- 
mortal fame. This vaiii boasting readied the 
ear of Dr. Warburton, and drew fronk him a 
«evere remark. ^' In his life of Lord Bacon, 
** Mallet forgot that that extraordinary ma;tt 
'* was a philosopher ; and probably, in his 
'* promised history, he will forget that the 
" Duke of Marlborough was a great general 
^^ officer.'* . Mallet, in fact,' did forget it; for 
it appeared after his death, which happened 
in April 1765, that after all his boasted Jabour, 
he had not writ a single line. 

In the mean tinie, the deceit practised xzpoti 
Garrick had it^ effect. He produced Elvira 
to th« best advantage. He acted the part of 

Don 
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ban MorizQ, andl^^. Cibbcr that (a( Elvira; 
both exfirtmg their powers in tiiq sq^ 
ad&or. Malkt> in a postscript to his plajr/ 
acknowledges his obligations t0 M<)nsicuf de 
kMotte; an oiiginai genius/ iviiiQ saw most 
tiynga m ^ new liglrt^ and ^j^try in pdrtiGular$ 
1^ ^y be seen in his txanslation^ or rather 
hisimitadonj of Horner^ His tra^^y of Jnes 
de Ca^o is ^owded on an historical events 
long since celebrated by (Jamoens in his &i*« 
ttifins ^^ poem, caOed the Lnsiad, of which 
the late Mr. Midde &voured the public with 
a moist ^el^ant translation. With sudi a per* 
iiK'mahce as Ines de Castro before him, Mai-- 
1^ could not miss his way. It must, hoW* 
ever, be observed, that the fate of Elvira i« 
foreseen in the Tery ^rst act. It there appears 
that fihe is clandestinely married to Don Pedro, 
heir apparent to the crown of Fbitufgal : of 
course it is i^een at once, that the designs of the 
VOL. I.; « c lOQi^ 
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king, jDoti Jlonzoy and his queen, to 'dispose, 
of the young prince to Alfn^jdq^ can never? 
take effect. The monarch has wrong notiojoi 
of royalty : in Jiis opinion, the soveteijgn. can- 
not by his.- prerogative ijct with iknity; and 
temper justice with: merCy. The x^i^ractier 
6f. the queen. is! painted in:toe moftt gladogp 
colours of . cruelty- and horriiHr- Elvira foXis a 
victim to the rage: of a disappointed wonlan, 
but, that ev^nt being long expected, the catas- 
trophe made no imprestidii. Mallet was sup* 
posed to be^ throughout the play, offering iit- 
cenceto Lord Bute, who had, at that time, 
concluded a. peace with /France, on itemas, 
which, according, to the politiciansiof the day> 
were falsely thought disadvintageduB. to, thi^ 
country. Of course Elnirct labotred through 
mauay difficulties, and, after: the ninth night, 
never appeared again. . : .... 

The 
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• The (Ufferences between Garricfc aud She- 
lidai}' stiU subsisted, but ^Mrs. Sheridan stood 
high in. the manager's esteem. TJic excellent 
ijovel of Sidney Biddidph gave him a juist 
idea of hey tg^lents; and,, when she tendered her 
comedj, called The Discoveiy, he received, it 
with every mark of favour. It is one of the 
best sentimental plajs in our language ; \t 
^boiinds with moral sentiments, and strokes of 
the pathetic artfully intermixed. Sir Ilany 
and Lady Flutter give life and spirit to the 
piece. To them ma^ be added Sir Anthony 
^ranuille^a splemn coxcomb of antiquated 
manners, performed by Garrick in a whimsical 
^nd entertainig manner. It was the last part 
)ie ever acted in a new plav. 

From this time Garrick shewyed no sympr 
torn of discontenrt. . He never :see(ned to.be 

c c 2 chagrined 
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chagiined by the trouble he hid been obMged 
to encountei;. He went on as usoaf^ repeating' 
from time to time his best chaeaKtew> asid 
cioseid the season writh ajtl the appearajice qf a 
man that felt no kind of resentment There 
Is reason, hpwevpr, tp think that his Uimj^t 
ifvas soured hj the injuries he had received, 
We fii^d, that in the summer,, hq forn^ed a dpr 
sigh to visit the continent. H0 was, more* 
over, encouraged by his physicians, t^-ho told 
him that he stood \n nped qf air and exercise. 
They were further of opinion, that Mys. Gar- 
rick's l^e^lth would receive great benefit fron^ 
the waters of Barrpge. By this advice all 
doubts werp rempved. The expedition tq 
foreign parts ^v^as finally set^lpd. Qb the IStli^ 
September 1?153, Garyick set pfi^ foy Pover, 
leaving his brother George his substitutes^ tp 
ftct fof him in concert wjth Mr, Lacy, His 

pnemies 
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lenen^ies triumphed pn the occasian ; aijd the 
public was lef|: to cast a moufnfi4 Ipok jat the 
.^tting iof the theatrical ^^n. 
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